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“There certainly can be no 

doubt but that ‘worker- 
- management’ co-operation is 
a vital issue, particularly in 
these troublous times, and your 
contest may develop methods of 
capitalizing this ‘human relations’ 
asset in a way that we have not 
hitherto known.” 


T. G. LEE, President, 


Armour and Company 













































$2500 CONTEST 
ENDORSED BY 
LEADERS 


FORBES is looking for the sound- 
est Employer-Employee Plan spon- 
sored by an individual corporation 


“Naturally, I think that anything that 
can be done to promote better under- 
_Standing, appreciation and knowledge 
in the general direction of employe 
_plans, or plans adopted with a view to 
improving the economic position of 
the employe, is something that is well 
worth while.” 


A. P. SLOAN, Jr., President, 


General Motors Corporation 


WHAT 
FEATURES 
MUST THE 
PLAN HAVE? 


It must be mutual- 
ly valuable to em- 
ployer and employee. 
It may be in operation 
in a large or a small firm. 
But it must be suitable to 
the size of the company and 
the nature of the business. 
It may include such details as 
safety, pensions, stock owner- 
ship, unemployment benefits, 
education, insurance, thrift, arbi- 
tration, loan funds, recreation, 
health and sanitation, incentives, 
employment guarantees. 


THE PRIZES 


FORBES will pay the following prizes: 
$1,000.00 for the best plan submitted 
$300.00 for the second best plan submitted 
$200.00 for the third best plan submitted 
and 
$1,000.00 to the Employee Fund of the Com- 
pany using the plan adjudged the best. 


Additional manuscripts will be paid for at regular space 
rates if published. 


In case more than one description of the winning plan is received, that one 
which, in the opinion of the judges, best presents the facts will receive the 
prize. 

The contest is open to everybody, but manuscripts, to be considered, must deal 
with specific companies and plans, and should not contain more than 5,000 
words. Contributions concerning not only large concerns but also the smaller 

ones are solicited. Manuscripts must be typewritten. The contest closes on 

September 15th, 1931. 


FORBES 


Business-Finance-Business of Life 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“The articles in the Forbes contest, 
detailing the plans which have proven 
their worth in actual practice of firms 
throughout the country, should pro- 
vide valuable material for industrial 
leaders who must take a prominent 
part in working out a solution to this 
problem. We will follow with interest 
the results of Forbes’ far-sighted 
policy.” 


or firm and now in operation. 


THE CONTEST 


One of the most important problems 
of to-day is the mutually profitable 
interrelation of employers and em- 
ployees. FORBES wants to find 
the best plan now in operation 
that makes for the economic 
independence of the worker— 
promotes his happiness and 
social safety, thereby in- 
creasing his. efficiency, 
usefulness and value as 

‘an asset to the coun- 
try. 


C. M. CHESTER, President, 


, General Foods Corporation 


“Anything that will stimulate the 
thought of American business execu- 
tives in the vital problem of employee 
relationship is bound to be useful. The 
contest which Forbes Magazine is 
planning will serve that purpose. For 
a great many years our Company has 
made the question a primary policy. 
In some phases it has been a pioneer. 
Some of the benefits and plans which 
we have carried out have at times 
seemed expensive, but it is our ex- 
perience that the outlay has been a 
sound business investment.” 


K. R. KINGSBURY, President. 
Standard Oil Co. of Califorzia 


“The purpose is commendable and 
should be productive of the desired 
results in stressing the importance of 
human relations in business and in- 
dustry and encouraging wider applica- 
tion of constructive plans to the 
benefit of employee and employer. I 
shall look forward to the results of 
the contest with interest.” 


AXTELL J. BYLES, President, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


“Your contest on the subject of the 
‘Best Employee Plan’ should be very 
informative and helpful in again 
bringing before the public at large 
the importance of modern human 

relations in all business enter- 
prise.” 


GEORGE M. VERITY, 
Chairman, 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 
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Two 
LINE 


Editorials 
e 


Aviators, swimmers and the de- 
pression continue to break records! 


Earnings for first half of 1931 
foreshadow more dividend cuts. 


Many progressive companies, how- 
ever, are maintaining gains over 


1930. 


Lower wages are preferable to 
complete shutdowns— 


But corporations with large sur- 
pluses should not hesitate to use them. 


“France Would Postpone Disarm- 
ament Conference.” Why? 


Germany has not vet weathered 
the storm. 


Will “credits” start the wheels of 
industry turning? Yes, if used prop- 
erly. 

A Fall buying spurt would find 
many retailers unprepared to meet 
the demand. 

How to keep cool: Think about 
your work, not the weather! 


Steady drop in business failures ts 
encouraging. 

Another Theodore Roosevelt is 
needed to fight the racketeers. 


Forced economies are putting many 
concerns upon a sounder economic 
basis. 


The place to settle the farm prob- 
lem is on the farm. 


The optimists will beat the pessi- 
mists in the race to business recovery. 


Be prepared and watch for the 
starting signal! 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, business 
exists for man and not man for business; that 
an adequate editorial service must therefore 
include, in addition to BUSINESS news and 
FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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a principal construction contracts 





and six engineering reports have been 
completed by Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation for The Western Union 
Telegraph Company in the United States 





























and foreign countries. Most recent struc- 








ture is the client’s Boston Office Building, 








completed June 1, of this year. 
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ooking 
Ahead 
With the 
Forbes Editors 
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"Pur editors are happy to 
announce that B. C. Forbes, editor- 
in-chief of ForBEs, now fully recov- 
ered from his recent severe illness, 
will resume his editorial activities 
with the September 1 issue. 


A wonrs ago we an- 
nounced a comprehensive article on 
“Back to Diversification” by Morgan 
G. Farrell. Since that time, Mr. 
Farrell has proceeded with his in- 
vestigations of the current policies 
of a large number of industries faced 
with product obsolescence, price cut- 
ting, market saturation and similar 
difficulties. Many companies have 
supplied specific information about 
the new products they are making 
to keep existent plant and working 
forces busy and some have told why 
they found such a policy of diversifi- 
cation unwise or dangerous. An up- 
to-the-minute story for up-to-the- 
minute business readers. 


Tue gun man, the “strong- 
armed operator” and the “bomb 
planter’’ who operates against legit- 
imate business is quickly enough 
wiped out whenever constituted 
authority or responsible business in- 
terests get down to business on the 
job of cleaning up. But how about 
the racketeer who actually operates 
as a business man? How about the 
otherwise respectable business men 
who lend themselves to the “game” 
of the racketeer? What is to be done 
about them? 

Startling evidence has been uncov- 
ered by a special contributor to 
ForBEs, in his investigations of 
rackets which operate inside of busi- 
ness itself. Anyone who has been 
in the drug manufacturing field, al- 
most anyone who has been connected 
with cigar manufacturing, knows 
something of the inside facts of the 
alcohol racket as it was practiced a 








few years ago. Now comes another 
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racket, even more insidious—at pres- 
ent largely localized, but liable to 
spread to most of the cities of the 
Union—about which this article will 
tell. 

Will business men countenance 
such unsound business? Will they 
let it go its way unheeded, to the un- 
fair destruction of legitimate | busi- 
nesses--or is some sort of action 
which can stop these unfair and il- 
legal practices going to be discovered ? 
An exceedingly vital and_ timely 
article. 





\ \ HAT is the truth about 
the coal situation? Strikes and 
violence have marked its history dur- 
ing the Summer months. The Presi- 
dent, seeking to intervene, has up to 
the present moment made no visible 
progress, although an eventual con- 
ference between operators and union 
representatives seems probable. — 

Why is the coal industry so subject 
to strikes? Why have past settle- 
ments proven futile? How does the 
coal situation as a whole affect the 
problem of unemployment and sub- 
normal business in other industries? 
By what means may this “sickest of 
all American industries” be put on 
its feet, so that it may play its proper 
part in national progress? It is such 
questions as these that a_ special 
writer for Forses will answer in a 
coming issue, from an_ intimate 
knowledge of the coal situation ex- 
tending over a number of years and 
after interviews with behind-the- 
scenes leaders who know the inside 
facts of this whole troublesome and 
exceedingly dangerous situation. 


A SIX and a quarter mil- 
lion dollar order is a pretty nice 
stroke of business in these days when 
no live business scorns the dollars 
and dimes. In July, the news 
“broke” of just such a contract, 
representing the wire cable from 
which will be hung the new Golden 
Gate Bridge over San Francisco Bay, 
the largest ever constructed. 

How the business organization 
which pocketed this pleasing order 
has grown in 25 years from a very 
small business of making automobile 
tire chains in dozen lots; how, 
through all these years of growth. 
the enthusiasm of those early days 
has been maintained and spread 
throughout the much larger present 
day company; how a big business 
with many ramifications has been 
built from a single unit through a 
consistent policy of business build- 
ing, will be told in a forthcoming 
story, “Men Are the Links of Amer- 


ican Chain,” by one of Fores 
editors. 





| vad don’t mean to steal your time. 

They simply cannot help it, if they 

are suffering from “‘office shell shock” 
. nervous fatigue. 


Frankly, do you think anyone can doa top 





Tice | Si 


hell Shock’ 





notch job in the din of the average office ? 


Jangling telephones, slamming doors, 
street noises, clattering typewriters, con- 
stant chatter—these things are bound 
to take a terrific toll in output and profits, 

wrecked nerves and ruined health. 


And it’s all unnecessary, because it’s 
asimple matter tosubdue office racket. 


Applying Acousti-Celotex sound 
absorbing tiles to the ceiling will do 
the trick. It’s a quick and easy job, 
and results are assured.* 


Acousti-Celotex ceilings require no 
extra maintenance cost, and are as 
permanent as the building. They can 
be painted repeatedly with any kind 
of paint without loss of sound 
deadening value. 


* Acousti-Celotex insulation in the Boston office of Standard Oil 
Co.of New York. Chief Accountant H.E.Swanson says: “Acousti- 
Celotex was installed in rooms where addressing and billing 
machines operate. The reduction of machine noise that tends to 
disturb employees in the open office is of great importance to us, 
and Acousti-Celotex has proved of much value for this purpose.” 


Acousti-CELotTex 


FOR LESS NOISE-—BETTER HEARING 


Write today for further informa- 
tion on this remarkable material. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray &Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Sales distributors throughout the World. 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
Acousti-Celotex contracting engineers. 
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Jor MAGAZINE 
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aiting 


Costs 


to Gome DOWN 


COMPARE 
With Any 
Other Magazine 


HOW MUCHP? 
Liberty averaged 2,401,416 
weekly circulation for 1930, 
2,$01,130 for the first quarter of 
1O RL. 





WHOP 
Liberty is deliberately edited for 
both men and women. It is read 
by 2,750,000 men and 3,009,000 
women. Result records have been 
broken) for men’s and women's 


products alike. 


SoCo of all Liberty families above 
$2,000 income class. 65.800 U.S. 
iverage. 
5 Ceoown homes 

37% U.S. average 
84° have telephones 

379% U.S. ave Page 
s8CO have radios 

4690 U.S. average 
s0% have vacuum cleaners 

37C° UL S. average 
34 A have cleetric washers 

20% ULS. average 
1s have mechanical 

refrigerators 

8% U. Ss Average 

‘In ctttes covered by Starch Survey 


WHERE? 


Liberty concentrates three-quarters 
of its circulation ino cities over 
2§,000 population. Liberty places 
more circulation here (where three 
quarters of all retail business is 


done) than any other magazine. 





HOW READ? 





Liberty is wanted enough by its 
readers, that 99% of them buy 
voluntarily week after week. No 
expensive subscription crews are 
necessary to sign up readers 6 
months or a year or two in ad 
vance. 99% single copy circula- 
tion is 99% guaranteed-to-be- 
read circulation. 


Then, instead of burying 90% otf 
its advertisements after the start 
of the Jast story, Liberty alter- 
nates advertisements and_— story 
leads throughout the book. Sur- 
veys show this nearly doubles 
readers-per-advertisement, 
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lis true that magazine costs, on the 

average, have decreased but a frac- 
tion of a per cent while commodity prices 
have dropped 30 per cent. 

But many publishers have met the sit- 
uation by increasing the physical value 
of their magazines. ‘They feel, and per- 
haps rightly, that conditions for them 
are already adjusted. 


In the Meantime, You Must 
Make Sales 

With appropriations being put on a 
Post-Depression basis, the problem of in- 
creasing dollar coverage becomes acute. 
lor such appropriations Liberty now 
offers one answer. 

Liberty’s cost, unlike that of any 
other magazine, has dropped 35 per cent 
during the past five vears. 

And now, /ike many other magazines, 
Liberty offers a vastly improved physical 
ynroperty, 

Over a Quarter Million More for 
Better Paper and Editorial 
Contents 

Since Liberty became a Macfadden 
magazine in April, paper stock improved 
on two separate occasions. Just closed, 
now, Is anew paper contract, the largest 
quality paper order ever placed by a 
single magazine, to take effect beginning 
January, 1932. This involves an expense 
of SL60,000 more a vear. 





In addition, editorial, art and manu- 

script) activities—already successful in 
building the most-asked-for magazine in 
America—are being stepped up to the 
tune of SLOO,000 more a year. 
What Your 1931-32 Dollar Buys: 
Liberty ne ee Cee Oe Wa ae 
Average of 3 Other Weeklies . 
Average of 2 Monthlies . 
Average of 6 Women's 

Magazines ... . 


565 families 
377 families 
391 families 


285 families 

Think what Liberty’s new manage 
ment throws open to Post-Depression 
appropriations mow: 


50 percent more coverage than in 
other Weeklies 

45 percent more coverage than in 
Monthlies 

9S percent more coverage than in 
Women's Magazines 


What Do They Think of It? 

Within 60 days of Liberty's purchase an 
nouncement carrying the assurance of an 
improved book plus continued low rates, 92 
advertisers and 58 agencies had sent in 
$1,521,677 worth of new orders. 

A gesture of good will, perhaps, but more 
likely a reflection of hard pressed appropri 
tions suddenly faced with an opportunity to 
do 50° to 100° better than elsewhere, 

One of them says: “Liberty is giving Ad 
vertising a chanee to get on the job for 
Business — now.” 

Write without obligation for booklet: “To 
every man with $1 to spend in advertising.” 
Liberty Magazine, 2706 Graybar Building, 
New York City. 


\MONG ADVERTISERS NOW APPEARING IN LIBERTY 








for 





American Safety Razor Corp, 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Co, 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 
BV. dD. Co. 

Rarbasol Co 

Rauer & Black 

Reech-Nut Packing Co, 
Rorden Co, 

Bristol Myers Co 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co, 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. 
Chrysler Motors Corp. 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. 

Coca-Cola Co 

Columbia Pictures Corp, 
Crosley Radio Corp. 

R. B. Davis Co 

los. T. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Kneyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 








Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Hewes & Potter 

Hinze Ambrosia, Ine. 
Chas. E. Hires Co 
Houbigant, Ine. 

Indian Refining Co. 
International Mercantile Marine 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kellogg Co. 

Kolynos Co, 

Kress & Owen Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Larus & Bros. Co. 

Lever Rros. Co. 

Mennen Co. 

Philip Morris & Co. 





Northwestern Yeast Co 
Norwich Pharmacal Co, 
Parker Pen Co, 
Pepsodent Co, 
Pompeian Co., Ine. 
R.C. A. Victor Corp. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co, 

A. G. Spalding & Bros, 
Stanco, Ine. 

A. Stein & Co, 

Texas Co, 

Vapo Cresolene Co, 
Veldown Company, Ine. 
Wander Co. 

G. Washington Coffee Co. 
L.. KE. Waterman Co 

R. LL. Watkins Co, 
Western Clock Co. 
W.F. Young Co. 
Zonite Products Corp, 
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. aweekly for the whole family 


FOR POST-DEPRESSION 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By 


HOW 

PROFITS 
RECOVER 
AFTER SLUMP 


. Hie gloom which attaches to the 
tail end of any business depres- 
sion is generally intensified by cur 
rent low earnings of large corpora 
tions and the public feeling that 
even if conditions do not get any worse it will be a long 
time before such earnings recover to satisfactory figures, 

Past history does not show this to be the case, for im 
past. depressions corporate carnings have — recovered 
harply following one or two years of depression. 

Federal income tax returns show that company carn 
igs recovered very rapidly following the last depres 
ion of 1921.) In 1920 companies were still comparatively 
very prosperous. In 1921 earnings dropped rapidly and 
that was a year of black depression when many companies 
not only failed to show a profit but when large and im 
portant corporations actually showed tremendous deficits. 

lt is worthy of note that prices for such mdividual 
1 made their ex 


for the entire stock market 


treme lows in August of 1921, long before the poor an 


stocks and 
ual results were published. For the entire year of 1922 
corporation profits had recovered to 80 per cent. of those 
the 1920. Statistics 


show that gross income for a long list of important com- 


reported for prosperous year of 
panies in 1922 was only about 8 per cent. over 1921 but 
that the actual net profits realized by such corporations 
showed an advance of nearly 800 per cent. over the low 
levels of the 1921 depression year. 

Such advances seem almost unbelievable, but they are 
accounted for not only by the rapid recovery of business 
hut also by other considerations. In the list of these are 
wage reductions afd general house-cleaning and cutting 
down of overhead which occurs in any well regulated 
There is also a 


business during a time of low earnings. 
tendency for corporations to charge off larger sums than 
usual during a year of depression since they know that 
they cannot make a good showing for that year anyway. 





THE EDITORS 


Whatever be the reasons, past history offers definite 
proof that the business and corporate profit: picture can 
change very rapidly following the low point of a major 
economic depression, 


Life is effort. 


A |» a recent issue the editors called 
NEW attention to a fairly new type 
SECURITY ol racket called the “front money” 
RACKET scheme, whereby irresponsible in- 


dividuals or associations collect ad- 
vance fees from sinall companies for the raising of cap- 
ital and then depart without fulfilling their promises. 

This is somewhat the outgrowth of the security racket, 
and such fake stock selling schemes still monopolize the 
center of the fraudulent stage. A new wrinkle in the 
latter line has been worked on and off for the past sev- 
eral years and is now being combated by Better Business 
Bureaus throughout the United States. 

This new security scheme uses chiefly the medium of 
the telegraph to spread false propaganda. Individuals 
whose names have unfortunately been entered on the 
usual “sucker” lists are suddenly deluged with telegrams 
or telephone calls advising them to either buy or sell a 
certain stock, often a fairly prominent issue listed on 
some reputable stock exchange. 

Such unauthorized advice should be 
shunned by the recipient, for it is generally a ruse. The 
originators of such telegrams will buy, for instance, a 
certain stock, put the price up several points and then 
try to sell it when the recipients of their telegrams enter 
the market to buy on their misleading advice. 


telegraphic 


Real religion could be spelled: Kindliness. 
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THE WO of the most hopeful of 
SOUTH recent signs that American 
LOOKS business is learning how to plan— 
FORWARD and realizing the importance of 


planning—have come, this Summer, 
from the South. One is the announcement of the South- 
eastern Economic Conference, to be held this Fall. The 
other is the establishment of Georgia’s “Committee of 
One Hundred.” 

In Georgia, business men plan to make their committee 
permanent ; to “create a non-political channel for a state- 
wide campaign enlightening the citizens as to the State’s 
economic needs and the suggestion of practical and sound 
remedies; . . . to create a permanent economic council of 
Capital, Industry and Civic organizations to formulate 
definite, practical measures to regulate the employment 
problem. ...” C. F. Redden, vice-president of the Sea 
Island Company ; Colonel Sam Tate of the Georgia Mar- 
ble Company; P. S. Arkwright, president of Georgia 
Power Company; R. W. Woodruff of Coca-Cola; Bobby 
Jones ; Clarke Howell of the Atlanta Constitution; Victor 
Allen of Bona Allen, Inc.; this is but the beginning of 
the list of 100 who will carry on the work. 

The Southeastern Economic which 
Florida and the Carolinas, Alabama and perhaps other 
states will share, is said to have been inspired by the suc- 
cesses of the New England Council, in which, for a num- 
ber of years, New England business men have been teach- 
ing each other how to operate more intelligently, for the 
good of the region. 


Conference, in 


EW ENGLAND, incidentally, 


NEW 

ENGLAND seems to be leading the nation’s 
SEES upturn. Its business index has been 
PROSPERITY rising steadily toward normal. The 


region’s boot and shoe production 
in May was higher than in any May since 1923: wool 
consumption greater than since March, 1923; cotton con- 
sumption, until May, had moved steadily upward since 
August, 1930. 

With shoe and cotton indexes rising in other states, 
too, such gains can scarcely be credited to the work of 
the New England Council. The test will come when it is 
seen whether New England’s blush of prosperity endures 
or falls away. 

Meanwhile New England’s determination that it shall 
endure seems to increase. Significant is the new (July) 
Boston and Maine Railroad plan for aiding the market- 
ing of New England goods in 700 cities of Europe and 
the Near East. 


Without inward peace, pelf and place and power are 
futile. 


A COLOR AN colors in clothing be stan- 
EXPERIMENT dardized without loss of in- 
FOR dividuality? Department _ stores 
FALL think so; there’s an interesting ex- 


periment ready for this Fall. When 
wife or daughter buys a suit or hat in 


the business man’s 
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one department she can now be fairly certain of getting 
shoes or a purse to match in another department or even 
in another store. Last year she couldn’t. If she likes the 
new idea, her thanks are due the color co-ordination com- 
mittee of National Retail Dry Goods Association. Five 
basic colors and black, six “accent colors,” have been set 
up by this committee, working with leading manufacturers, 
Manufacturers’ ingenuity will go into making various com- 
binations of these twelve. 


Make play the lubricant of work. 


O 


NE hundred years ago last 


ARE BRAINS 


MATCHING month the first successful 
MECHANICAL reaper was practically demonstrated 
PROGRESS ? by Cyrus Hall McCormick. The 


reaper’s centennial was celebrated 
particularly in Chicago, but its birthday is not a national 
holiday anywhere, even though it has had a greater effect 
upon personal and national fortunes than many a famous 
individual. 

The mechanical reaper was one of the first major agri- 
cultural developments that started the progress of our 
present mechanical age. It is one of the earliest samples 
of the revolution which has most certainly been a tre- 
mendous blessing to the world, but which in recent years 
is beginning to have its depressing side also. 

The world has been able to increase its output more 
rapidly in the past century than in any previous era, 
and this applies to agricultural products as well as to 
manufactures. 

Will our modern inventions prove to be a Frankenstein 
whose benefits finally turn out to work against its in- 
ventor? They should not, providing we wake up in 
time to the laws of economics and restrain our cupidity 
within the normal bounds of supply and demand. Pure 
mechanics, without intelligent control and direction, lead 
only to disaster. 


. 


WILL - IT’ is impossible for the dreamer 
SCIENCE to be very definite in forecast- 
DECENTRALIZE 


ing the future perfection by science 
of new devices, but there are cer- 
tain theoretical trends which seem 
fairly definitely laid out. 

The field of television appears to be one of the more 
interesting possibilities. At the present time television 
is in the experimental stage. It will probably be many 
years before the invention hecomes commercially prac- 
tical and financially profitable, and much money will be 
lost before that day comes. But it might be useful to look 
ahead at the tremendous possibilities for change in popu- 
lar habits of life if the television field lives up to even 


only a few of the potentialities that can be envisioned 
for it. 


OUR LIVES? 


Very simply, of course, television does for the eye what 
the telephone does for the voice. The chief necessity at 
present for going some place instead of using the tele- 
phone is to visualize something It is quite within the 
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“T don’t need a light. 











can see in the dark.” 








realm of possibility that when television is perfected the 
necessity for actual travel, at least in a business way, will 
be largely obviated. 

An executive might spend his day at the seashore, for 
instance, several hundred miles away from his office and 
yet, through the television and telephone combination, he 
might transact his business just as satisfactorily as though 
he were in the office. He could speak to anyone to whom 
he cared to speak, he could see anyone whom he cared to 
see, and what is more important, he could conceivably con- 
sult any correspondence, any data, any files in his office 
without moving from his comfortable seashore office a 


few hundred miles away. 
It is at least within the realm of thought, therefore, 





that if television lives up to its potentialities it may be 
the ultimate means for bringing about a decentralization 
of business, of industry, of residential housing, which our 
cities need so much. 

Such results will not come tomorrow, they may never 
come, and if they do it will be many years from now. 
But at least it is interesting and appears a bit instructive 
to forward looking individuals who are interested in long 
term building of business and their estates to consider 
some of the possibilities inherent in the rapid strides of 
current invention. 


One’s greatest victories are unknown to the world. 









N the latter part of February — a 
| little more than five months ago 
—the business world rubbed its 
eyes in startled amazement when the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company put 
on one of the biggest short-time ad- 
vertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns in history, announcing its new 
humidor pack for Camel cigarettes. 
With the second year of depression 
barely off to a bad start, such faith 
in a new package for an established 
product, such willingness to back this 
faith with huge expenditures, was 
more than amazing; it was astound- 
ing! 

Everybody knows about the $50,- 
000 Contest; the lavish use of full- 
page space in 1,700 daily newspapers 
and 2,300 weeklies and the large space 
announcement in 400 financial news- 
papers and college periodicals; and 
the approximately a million contest 
letters that poured into Camel head- 
quarters. 

The facts of this prodigious pub- 
licity for a small package of cigarettes 
retailing at around 15 cents are now 
history. But the story of results is 
being written daily in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, where factories are 
humming at a higher pitch than ever 
before. 

I have just been to “Camel City” 
to get the story of results and the 
inside slant on the steps that led up 


View of Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The Reynolds building, sur- 
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rounded by Reynolds factories, 
is shown in the center 


Research + Courage = Another 


1931 Sales Achievement 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


to this splendidly backboned effort to 
“Meet Prosperity Half Way.” Boiled 
down into the form of a simple 
sum, this is the story: Research, re- 
sulting in new package, plus courage 
to venture, equals another 1931 sales 
achievement. 


Advertising of the new moisture- 
proof pack caused such an increase in 
the demand for Camels that the Rey- 
nolds factories had to put on a night 
shift to keep abreast of orders. 

The Winston-Salem freight yards 
are a beehive of activity. Engines 
and crews of the Southern Railway, 
Norfolk & Western, and Winston- 
Salem Southbound Railway are con- 
stantly making up trains loaded with 
Camels and other Reynolds products. 


RESIDENT S. Clay Williams 

told me—and he was trained in 
the legal profession, where words 
have an exact meaning—‘Results 
have been and continue to be very 
gratifying.” You will read more 
meaning into that when you consider 
the cost in research, in new machines, 
in advertising and in the additional 
cost per package of the new moisture- 
proof wrapping. The total cost runs 
well up into the millions. 











The actual work of getting set to 
produce the new package began early 
in 1930, and by the beginning of this 
year plants were ready to turn it out. 
That is, after tests at the Reynolds 
research department and the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories had 
shown that the new moisture-proof 
wrapping was the answer to years of 
silent prayer and ceaseless searching, 
it required fully a year to perfect 
new wrapping and sealing machines. 
In order that the full benefit of the 
water-proof wrapping might be ob- 
tained it was necessary to design, 
build and perfect a new machine 
which would not only wrap, but also 
seal the pack automatically, the sealing 
being finally accomplished by the use 
of a slight amount of a special sol- 
vent and brief application of a high 
degree of heat.* One _ interesting 
problem which had the plant engi- 
neers stumped for a time was met in 
hooking up the Cellophane wrapping 
machines to the regular packaging 
machines so as to make a continuous 
machine operation. As the packages 
left the old machines they were 
standing on end, but they had to be 
fed into the new wrapping machines 
lying backs down. Finally, what 
might be described as a revolving 
chute ingeniously did the job. 





*For other details, see Forsrs, April 15, page 49. 
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The cost of research, machining 
and hook-ups to get into production 
on the new pack is estimated at sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars, to 
sav nothing of an annual cost for Cel- 
lophane of $2,000,000, and that is a 
lot of money to spend on faith in the 
years of depression 1930 and 1931, 
when you consider that the operation 
of every one of these machines adds 
to the unit cost of each package and, 
by the same token, cuts the unit 
profit. Six tons of moisture-prooi 
Cellophane are used every day. 


NE of the most interesting things 
I discovered at Winston-Salem, 
a fact which goes a long way toward 
explanation of the company’s aggres- 
siveness in the face of declining busi- 
ness is that each officer and director 
of the R. J. Reynolds Company is di- 
rectly engaged in the management ; 
each is actively in charge of a de- 
partment and keeps regular office 
hours. (Not a few of them, I am 
told, from 7 a. m. to6 p.m.) As 
examples of this active management, 
W. N. Reynolds, brother of the 
founder, is an outstanding leaf to- 
bacco man, known throughout the 
length and breadth of the tobacco- 
growing districts for his expertness. 
Bowman Gray, chairman of the 
board, is a merchandising expert. S. 
Clay Williams, who was recently ele- 
vated to the presidency, came up 
through the legal department. James 
\. Gray, vice-president, who came to 
the company many years ago from a 
highly successful banking experience, 
is in the financial end. Vice-Presi- 
dent T. H. Kirk has been living with 
leaf tobacco since his boyhood. Vice- 
President Lasater gives his time to 
the manufacturing end, and C. W. 
Harris, another vice-president, is 
manager of the sales department. 
And that same story of working 
management, of managing directors, 
runs straight through the Reynolds 
organization. One director is secre- 
tary. Another is treasurer. And 
others manage the domestic leaf de- 
partment, the Turkish leaf depart- 
ment, the purchasing department, the 
traffic department. These men start- 
ed in in their shirt-sleeves and they 
have kept their coats off and their 











OWN in Winston-Salem, 

N. C., executives who have 
chauffeur-driven cars after 
hours aren’t afraid to work in 
overalls. Some of them come 
to work at 7 in the morning. 
... They’ve built a town of 
300 people to 81,000; spent mil- 








CIGARETTES IN OVERALLS 


lions for quality; put on in 
1931 one of the biggest short- 
time advertising and merchan- 
dising campaigns in _ history. 
..- No wonder “Jim” Donley 
found “Camel City” fascinat- 
ing. You will, too, in this 
story of what he saw. 














sleeves rolled up. Some of them are 
not above wearing overalls until the 
time comes to wash up, change to 
street clothes, step into the chauf- 
feured limousine and be whisked 
away to one of the beautiful Lony 
Island-like homes that dot the coun- 
tryside. 


HE tounder of the Reynolds 
Company was a stickler on qual- 
ity. He firmly believed that quality 
in a product would invariably pay 
dividends in consumer confidence and 
demand. Results justified his con- 
fidence, for one of the company’s first 
products, Brown’s Mule chewing 
tobacco, became the biggest selling flat 
plug in the world. And another chew- 
ing tobacco—Apple—rose to second 
place. It was not until 1907, sonte 
thirty-two years after its founding, 
that the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company introduced a smoking to- 
bacco—Prince Albert. This product 
rapidly became a “best seller” and has 
kept in the lead ever since. 
In 1913 R. J. Reynolds conceived 
a new idea for the application of his 
ideal of quality. He staked every- 
thing on it—and won. He staked all 
on his belief that he could create one 
brand of cigarettes and put into it 
everything he knew about quality and 
blending, instead of attempting to 
manufacture many brands as other 


“Six special freight trains care- 
fully routed for quick action, 
are loaded every working day” 





manufacturers were then doing. He 
himself chose the name his cigarette 
was to bear. He called it Camel, be- 
cause he liked animals, because the 
word Camel had an Oriental sugges- 
tion and because it was an easy name 
to pronounce and understand. The 
vear Camels appeared, American cig- 
arette consumption jumped from 10,- 
000,000,000 to 15,500,000,000. In 
four years Camel was the largest sell- 
ing cigarette in the country. 

The men who joined R. J. had a 
habit of sticking with the company. 
When the founder died in 1918, these 
men carried on. W. N. Reynolds, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
joined his brother in the business im- 
mediately after leaving college. Bow- 
man Gray, chairman of the board of 
directors, left a banking connection 
in 1895 to become a Reynolds sales- 
man at one-fourth the salary he had 
been commanding. 


MONG other directors, one has 

seen 38 years’ service; another, 
32 years; two others, more than 26 
years each; another, 25 years. And 
there is not a man on the board who 
has been with the company less than 
10 years. Nearly every one of them 
came up through the ranks. Ali of 
them live in Winston-Salem. Which 
means control and direction are in 
the city where all the factories are 
located. 

The development of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds business throws an interesting 
sidelight on what an industry may 
mean to a community—and also why 
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an entire community may be fascinat- 
ed by the possibilities in a glistening- 
ly transparent little moisture-proof 
wrapper for a package of cigarettes. 

Over in Greensboro, some thirty 
miles distant, there is a hotel named 
the “King Cotton.” But cotton, like 
so many European monarchs, has 
found that these are dark days for 
wearers of crowns. In Winston-Sa 
lem, tobacco is king—and no mistake. 
This business which R. J. Reynolds 
founded with a total capitalization of 
but $7,500 and one factory costing 
only $2,400 has grown to an estimat 
ed annual volume of above $300,000.- 


When R. J. founded the business 
in 1875 there were but 300 people in 
Winston-Salem ; to-day there are 81,- 
000, and the city has grown up large 
ly around the Reynolds factories 
which are grouped by the dozen from 
the center of the town, where the 21 
story office building rises in its proud 
and gleaming newness, to the city lim- 
its—and even beyond where millions 
of dollars worth of tobacco are stored 
in the curing sheds. 


ORE cigarettes are made in 

Winston-Salem than in any 
other place on earth. It is the to- 
bacco capitol of the world. Because 
of the tobacco industry, North Caro- 
lina pays more Federal taxes than 
any other state except New York. 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany pays in state taxes approxi- 
mately ten per cent. of North Caro 
lina’s general revenue fund. 

Although Winston-Salem is 250 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, and 
no ship could touch it by lake or river, 
it is the ninth port of entry in the 
United States, largely because of the 
immense quantities of ‘Turkish tobac- 
cos and French cigarette paper im- 
ported directly for use in the manu- 
facture of Camel cigarettes. The 
Reynolds company has its own bond- 
ed warehouses in which these sup- 
plies are stored until needed, when 
they are withdrawn and the duty paid 
at the inland customs office. 

And Winston-Salem is seeking a 
new post office, which is useful to 
point a sort of moral in revenues. 
This proposed building is to cost 
$625,000, which sounds like a great 
deal of money until one is told that 
it is nothing unusual for the Reynolds 
company to match the cost of the pro- 
jected post office in used revenue 
stamps in a day anda half. And that 
also explains why, as you go through 
the plant and watch operations, from 
automatic machines to the final con- 
veyor belts that carry the neatly 
packed cases to the shipping rooms, 
you will find many little counting ma- 
chines constantly at work checking 
the cartons and cases. Revenue 
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One of these machines turns out cigarettes at the rate of 
800 a minute, and there are many, many rows of them in the 
Reynolds factories! 


stamps used daily must check against 
the known contents and requirements 
of these final shipping units, because 
it wouldn’t do to be careless with a 
daily fortune in stamps. 

Incidentally, there’s a 6-cent reve- 
nue stamp on every package of 
Camels—a relic of the high cost of 
the World War. And that’s one of 
the reasons why Camels and other 
cigarettes haven't gone back to the 
pre-war level of 10 cents a pack, al- 
though quantity production and con- 
stant efforts to speed up machines 
and cut production costs have 
brought the price down appreciably 
from the war-time peak of 20 cents. 


PEAKING about speed. I didn’t 
count ’em, but I was told that a 
single machine in the Reynolds fac- 
tories turns out cigarettes at the rate 
of 800 a minute—13 and a fraction a 
second. And on floor after floor in a 
number of buildings one may look 
down long row upon long row of such 
machines going like greased lightning. 
But on each floor there is always an 
idle machine, getting an overhauling 
and tuning up. That’s the way they 
keep ’em going without break-downs. 
But to get the cumulative effect of 
all this production it is necessary to 
take a’ look at the shipping platforms 
and freight sidings, where all produc- 
tion lines eventually lead. Here six 
special freight trains, carefully routed 
for quick action, are loaded every 
working day. Each train bears the 
name of a Reynolds product—such as 
the ‘Camel Special” and ‘Prince Al- 
bert Special.” Some of the cars are 
routed right through to the Pacific 
Coast. And in the course of a vear 


nearly 25,000 carloads of cigarettes 
and tobacco are shipped from “Camel 
City.” 


That’s volume! 


ESPITE the depression (which. 

though it has not decreased the 
total sale of cigarettes in the United 
States, has been felt by some of the 
cigarette manufacturers) not one of 
the 12,000 Reynolds employees has 
suffered a wage cut or been laid off. 
And here it is worth telling that each 
employee works under a liberal pen- 
sion plan, enjoys group insurance pro- 
vided for him and partly paid for by 
the company, and is further safe 
guarded by an extensive system of 
company medical and dental examina 
tion and supervision. Moreover, 
Reynolds employees, Department oi 
Labor reports show, receive a wage 
for both male and female consider- 
ably higher than the average wage 
paid to workers in all North Carolina 
tobacco factories. 

“In developing our new package, 
there was no idea of new markets or 
broadened distribution,” President 
Williams told me. “Camels were al- 
ready sold in every place in America 
where there are smokers to consume 
them. But we wanted to keep in th« 
product until it reached the consumer 
the same quality we knew had been 
put into it when it left the tail-end 
of the machine. We felt rather cer- 
tain that, if we could do this, the con- 
sumer would respond with greater 
preference for our product. The re 
sults achieved have been very gratify- 
ing. 

“In effect, we have bridged a ga) 
in the control of quality, a gap costly 
to quality which formerly existed be- 
tween the factory and the consumer. 
This gap was costing us—and the 
consumer—more in quality than the 
new packaging method could possibly 
cost. So why should a little thing like 
temporary business depression stand 
between !”” 
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described as the “‘poet laureate of 
the lower Ohio Valley,” is versatile. 
He is a shorthand reporter, who turn- 
ed newspaper writ- 
er, humorist, poet, 
novelist, public 
speaker and _ lately 
he has become a 
member of the ad- 
visory board of a 
branch of the 
(Chemical National 
Sank of New 
York. When informed of his ap- 
pointment, he contrasted the bankers 
of the past with those of to-day. In 
fact, he reverted twenty years back 
for a deseription, 

“One of the earliest and most vivid 
recollections of my life was centered 
about a banker, the leading citizen of 
the small, inland Southern communi- 
ty where I was born and bred. With 
good reason we called him the ‘hu- 
man safety clutch.’ He had an eye 
in his head like an undertaker’s night 
bell, and those little red threads in 
his cheek you find in new currency, 
On Monday morning his front office 
was full of widows’ cows. 

‘He wore one of those old-fash- 
ioned, flat-crowned derby hats, which 
in a subsequent period Uncle John 
D. Rockefeller used to sport to sym- 
holize financial probity. And he had 
chin whiskers, as  counterdistin- 
guished from his city brothers, who 
wore side whiskers. As a matter of 
fact, if we reverted back twenty 
years, both Percy Johnston and Mr. 
Kingsley and all these other gentle- 
men who are distinguished in the 
banking profession must perforce 
have been wearing those little hir- 
sute adornments down over the ears, 
which, in the homely vernacular of 
my own county, and Johnston’s, 
were known as ‘louse ladders.’ 

“As I recall it, the favorite song 
of this gentleman was that quaint 
old melody of other days, ‘Jf you 
ain't got no money you needn’t come 
around, And one of the most poig- 
nant and painful memories of my 
young life was centered about the 
fact that my pet dog was shot under 
the accusation of being rabid, be- 
cause he first bit our leading banker 
in the leg and then ran down the 
street and bit two other gentlemen. 


yee S. COBB, who has been 
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Under a mistaken diagnosis they 
said he was mad, whereas I’m sure 
he merely was trying to get the taste 
out of his mouth.” 


eighteenth floor of the Equitable 
suilding in New York, is a quiet 
nearing 


a gat et in a small office on the 
Life 


man, seventy, who planned 
the getting away 
from Mexico of 
General Porfirio 
Diaz and his fami- 
ly, when the revo- 
lution led by I*ran- 
cisco Madero _ be- 
came too hot for 
Don Porfirio. 

Kk. N. Brown 
now is chairman of the executive 
committee of the Ruck Island and 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
railways. Then he was head of the 
government system of railroads in 
Mexico. 

To General Diaz he was “Amigo” 
—friend. At all State banquets he 
occupied a seat at the President’s 
right. Whenever the latter wanted 
wise counsel regarding the attitude 
of the United States and our people 
toward Mexico, he summoned 
“Amigo” to the National Palace. 

When the Madero revolution had 
been running for several months, 
Mexico’s benevolent monarch for 35 
years came to Mr. Brown and said, 
“Amigo, my people have turned 
against me. I must leave my beloved 
country. I can trust only you to get 
me and my family away.” 

Mr. Brown picked several trusty 
men from the organization of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, of which 
he was president, met them in a se- 
cret room and laid out his plan for 
the get-away. 
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leach night at six o’clock for a 
week they met and discussed the de- 
tails. So cleverly did “Amigo” and 
his men manage the whole affair 
that General Diaz and his household 
were placed on a train at a little way 
station outside of Mexico at 2 A. M., 
and put aboard a ship the next day 
at Vera Cruz, bound for Kurope— 
while Madero and his cohorts sup- 
posed that they were still in their 
private home in the Mexican capital. 


LITTLE more than than a year 

ago the trans-Atlantic passenger 
lines began to feel seriously the ef- 
fects of the business depression in 
the United States. 
Travel to Europe 
fell off sharply. 
Some sailings were 
cancelled, but most 
of the largest liners 
were kept in service 
despite the fact that 
they were  oper- 
ating at a loss. 

Naturally, this situation also af- 
fected the steamship ticket and travel 
agencies. But Ralph Dellevie, presi- 
dent of National Tours, refused to sit 
back and wait for the turn. He had 
an idea. “If people cannot afford to 
spend their vacations in Europe why 
not offer them shorter trips?” 

At LEastertime National Tours 
made its initial step in the cruise field 
by chartering the Cunard-Anchor 
liner California for a personally con- 
ducted trip to Bermuda. It was a 
huge success. 

Dellevie saw his opportunity and 
made the most of it. Since then he 
has offered a variety of cruises in ex- 
clusively chartered ships, including 
the California, Transylvania, Cale- 
donia, Cameronia, Tuscania, Lancas- 
tria, Scythia and Britannic. 

Recently, Dellevie completed nego- 
tiations for chartering the famous 
Cunarder Mauretania exclusively for 
pleasure cruises, for a sum approxi- 
mating $2,000,000. The Mauretania 
will be withdrawn from the trans- 
Atlantic service from December to 
May and will make five Winter 
cruises to the Mediterranean. 

For all of which Dellevie has well 
earned the appelation “Miracle Man 
of Travel.” 
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Business Is Revolting Against the Idea 
That Workers Must Be Hot, Uncom- 
fortable, Inefficient—Conditioned Air 
for Factory, Office, Home, One of To- 


morrow’s Developments 


HIS Summer, four Amer- 

ican railroads, the Katy 

and the Atchison in the West, 
the B. & O. and the Pennsyl- 
vania in the East, have trains on 
which it is possible to ride in com- 
fort on the hottest day of the year. 
On some trains only the dining cars 
are made comfortable; on others, 
every car. 

The business man who travels on 
one of these trains on a sultry August 
day, knowing how uncomfortable it 
is outside, remembering how fright- 
ful a train trip on a hot day can be, 
is bound to do some thinking on the 



















































































































































































SUMMER 
COMFORT 


....- A New Business Asset 





By THOMAS CALVERT McCLARY 


subject of comfort in business—his 
own business in particular. 

Motion picture theatres learned 
some time ago that it pays to make 
people comfortable in hot weather. 
Railroads are suddenly following in 
their footsteps. Occasionally one 
steps into a department store or rest- 
aurant where the air seems cooler, 
fresher than outdoors. 

What does all this mean? Are we 
in future going to make customers 
comfortable in Summer in all lines 
of business? Is the new “stunt” on 


Products first 
Chere, Schrafft’s 
candies, Boston) 


were kept cool 
with profit. Now 


workers too 








the railroads merely an experi- 
ment, or does it indicate that 
the railroads are being quick to take 
advantage of recent technical ad- 
vance? How much does comfort of 
this kind cost? Does it pay? 

These are questions the business 
mind asks. If one is an employer, 
there are two more. Does it pay to 
make employees comfortable? And 
how much does it cost? 


ART of the answer to these 

questions is that there has been 
recent technical progress, very rapid 
progress indeed. 

Chiefly through studies of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers in co-operation 
with the United States Bureau of 
Mines, we have learned what it is 
that makes people comfortable, at 
work or at rest. (That, for instance, 
under proper conditions of relative 
humidity and air movement, it is pos- 
sible to be as comfortable in a tem- 
perature of 101 degrees as at 85 de- 
grees. ) 

Secondly, makers of equipment, 
through their own technical research, 
have learned how to make us com- 
fortable under almost any outside 
weather conditions. 

Third, with increasing demand fot 
business and industrial comfort, and 
with particular attention being paid 
to the development of air condition- 
ing units for small businesses and for 
homes, the cost of comfort has been 
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Enjoying 
luncheon 
in a rail- 
road diner 
of 1931, re- 
gardless of 
the heat 
outside 


Well- built 
homes will 
soon have 
complete 
air - condi- 
tioning 
units 
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decreasing. To-day it has reached the 
point where many thousands of busi- 
ness men may well ask the question, 
“Can I make a profit from greater 
comfort to customers; will comfort 
to employees pay for itself?” 


ONSIDER one of the recent 

hotter days. In cities, in factor- 
ies and mills, men and women drop- 
ped from exhaustion ; business fell 
off ; office work slumped ; employees 
were taken sick and forced to go 
home early ; accidents occurred as the 
result of dulled, listless senses. 

To meet such a situation in any 
given business, what is the cost? The 
answer, of course, is that it depends 
on how far you go. 

Fans, we long ago learned, are a 
real help. Refrigerating systems, 
some of ‘tun actively sponsored by 
ice companies, and one, the silica gel 
process, being developed by American 

Gas Association, bring lower tempera- 
tures at no great cost. They are steps 
in the right direction which usually 
repay their cost quickly. 

But keeping air in motion and cool- 
ing it are but part of the job of pro- 


ducing body comfort through air 
control. 

Complete “air conditioning” in- 
volves the four elements of cleans- 
ing and washing the air; relative 
humidity ; temperature ; and move- 
ment of the air. Each is relative 
to the others and each causes a 
body reaction. 

Thus, if the temperature is 101 
with 40 per cent. relative humid- 
ity, the sensation of bodily com- 
fort is the same as if it were 85% 
with 80 per cent. relative humid- 
ity. With the additional factor of 
a slight air movement, the effect 
of coolness is increased. 

Naturally, air conditioning costs 
more than fanning or cooling 


alone. Yet it, too, will under 
proper conditions, earn its own 
way. 


There is, for the example, the 
Union Trust Building in Detroit, 
which is equipped throughout six- 
teen floors. The initial cost of 
equipment was $130,000. In Win- 
ter, temperature is maintained at 
70 degrees with 40 per cent. rela- 
tive humidity, and in Summer, 80 
degrees with 55 per cent. relative 
humidity. 

In planning the air-conditioning 
system, blast heating equipment 
that would occupy 20,130 square 
feet of space and cost $25,000 was 
able to be eliminated; 3,470 em- 
ployees are served with approxi- 
mately 7.17 complete changes of 
air per hour. 

Eleven per cent. of installation 
cost was set as the annual fixed main- 
tenance charge of this system, plus 
$9,600 annual operating cost, making 
a total of $23,900 total annual up- 
keep. 

Ninety per cent. of the wage earn- 
ers in this country suffer from three 
or four colds per year and lose six 
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and a half days annually from this 
cause alone. Most of these colds are 
caught in the home or result from 
badly ventilated offices and factories. 

Assuming that the proper air con- 
ditioning of the Union Trust office 
eliminates 75 per cent. of the loss 
through colds and sickness resulting 
from colds, and that employees are 
kept on salary while away on forced 
absence, such a company would save 
a considerable amount annually. 

Taking the average wage at $5 a 
day, times 4.9 (the approximate 
number of days employee would be 
absent otherwise) times 3,470 (the 
number of employees) and the tangi- 
ble saving amounts to $85,015, with- 
out counting steady maintenance of 
work production. However, there are 
not yet available figures proving that 
such a high percentage of colds would 
be eliminated. 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company plans to equip its new 
28-story building throughout with a 
half million dollar air conditioning 
system. After gathering figures on 
the subject, company executives have 
drawn the conclusion that air con- 
ditioning (in their own case at least) 
will pay for itself through the in- 
creased rate of employee health alone. 
They believe that not only will time 
loss through sickness be cut to the 
minimum, but that office efficiency 
will be maintained at a higher level 
because of better general health, les- 
sening of noise from the outside (due 
to constantly closed windows), and 
decrease of irritation and headache 
trouble which now result from gas 
and other impurities in the air. 
They further have taken into con- 
sideration that as windows are shut 
all of the time, window washing and 
office cleaning expense will be per- 
ceptibly cut, and that fuel costs in 
Winter and operation-of-fans costs 








Conditioned air, 
cool or hot, on its 
way to every de- 
partment of a 
large office 
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in Summer will also be reduced. 

It is hazardous to set down defin- 
ite ideas of initial installation because 
every large job presents its own prob- 
lems. There are several standard 
equipments for complete air condi- 
tioning that range in price from nine 
hundred dollars up which may be 
used effectively in small spaces. The 
primary consideration is the number 
ot objects or people in a given space, 
and the number of thermal heat units 
those people are giving off. Heat con- 
ductivity of outside walls and roofs 
is also a factor. 

However, four varied 
vive a fair idea of costs. 

A department store of 160,000 
square feet has an installation cost- 
ing $1.80 per square foot for the in- 
itial expense, and 30 cents a year per 
square foot operating cost. The com- 
pany considers the investment has 
been amply repaid by increased sales 
during hot weather. 

In an office building housing 2,500 
people, the initial expense was $1.25 
per square foot, and 20 cents per 
square foot a year operating cost, or 
one cent a worker an hour for the 
time the apparatus is in use. In- 
creased rental value has repaid the 
expense. 

A restaurant seating 750 runs 
higher because of larger required re- 
frigerating capacity, unusual heat 
load and greater number of people 
during shorter period of operation. 
The initial cost was $3.60 a square 
foot and $1.15 a year a square foot 
upkeep, equivalent to one cent per 
meal. The owner is reported com- 
pletely satisfied with his investment. 

In a hotel of 600 rooms, the in- 
itial cost was $1.15 per square foot, 
and 50 cents a year per square foot 
maintenance, amounting to 20 cents 
a room a day. In this case the longer 
hours of operation of the apparatus 
cut the expense. Because of the cli- 
matic location of the hotel, the in- 
vestment was assured success from 
the start. 


examples 


HERE air conditioning may 

affect product and processes 
as well as human beings, equipment 
may pay for itself more quickly than 
if it is installed for human comfort 
alone. 

Thus a foremost engineer tells me 
that the installation of air condition- 
ing apparatus in a printing or litho- 
graphing plant should pay for itself 
in less than four years. In making 
this statement he takes into consider- 
ation not only the effect of condition- 
ed air on processing, but on the rapid 
personnel turnover, due to heat, busi- 
ness losses resulting from fluctuating 
help and carelessly handled work, 
avoidable accidents, due to senses 
dulled by improper relative humid- 


ity, and the general morale of the 
work room. 

Consider a third use of air condi- 
tioning—the sales effect of properly 
aired rooms. Coming in from the 
hot street, an important customer does 
not find a room hotter than outside 
nor does he stand in a draft that 
sends cold chills down his spine and 
reacts unfavorably on his temper. 

Instead, he is greeted at the door 
by a cool, happy looking salesman and 
escorted into a showroom with tem- 
perature ten or twelve degrees cooler 
than outside. There are no drafts, 
street noises nor gases. The humidity 
is relatively correct. In a few mo- 
ments his clothes are drying, his 
pulse, forced up by low or high hu- 
midity outdoors, has returned to nor- 
mal.» He breathes freely and, while 
perhaps still warm, is comfortable. 

What such comfort may mean to 
sales in the middle of July or Au- 
gust any store manager will be will- 
ing to guess. 

Incidentally, several department 
stores have installed air conditioning 
throughout, with their primary inter- 
est its effect on customers, not em- 
ployees. Records show, however, 
that the personnel turnover has been 
four or five per cent. less and the 
efficiency greatly increased after the 
installations. 


NE reason why humidity and 
other factors of comfort and 
discomfort must be given as much 
consideration as temperature is that 
overcooling may be dangerous. 

In fact, research by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, in conjunction with Har- 
vard University, over a four-year pe- 
riod has shown that: at a relative 
humidity of 50 per cent., the comfort 
limits for Summer are from 67.5 de- 
grees to 86.8 (dry bulb) and for 
Winter the corresponding figures are 
from 62.6 to 80, with respéctive opti- 
mums of 75.7 and 70. 

In Summer overcooling is as dan- 
gerous as overheating in Winter. The 
ideal indoor temperature for comfort 
in Summer should not vary more than 
12 to 15 degrees from the outside, 
and in Winter the indoor temperature 
should be as near as possible to the 
ideal of 70 degrees F. 

Both in business and at home, the 
factor of relative humidity is particu- 
larly important. 

Thirty-five per cent. of the total 
amount of moisture the air will hold 
at any given temperature is consid- 
ered the minimum average relative 
humidity practical, satisfactory and 
comfortable in Winter and 65 per 
cent. the maximum average in.Sum- 
mer. Yet a survey made by the Sur- 
geon General of the United States 
Army showed that “the relative hu- 
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midity in the average office during 
the Winter months is 23 per cent. 
In steam heated apartments it is 
found as low as 15 and 18 per cent!” 

Seventy degrees F. and 45 per cent. 
relative humidity is considered the 
most comfortable average atmosphere 
for working conditions. Unless you 
already use air conditioning, a twelve- 
month average chart of your own 
office or home probably would not 
approach those figures. 


OR its effect on business, through 

health, it is interesting to vision 
the home of tomorrow. All conveni- 
ences and innovations, of course. But 
designed so that nooks and crannies 
and wells that cause drafts are miss- 
ing. With the entire house built to 
keep the maximum amount of air in 
motion. With walls, floors, ceilings 
and roofs insulated against heat and 
cold. With a comfortable, healthy, 
restful atmosphere in every room. 
Not only warm in Winter, but cool 
in Summer. 

In the basement the central weather 
plant: in each room invisible auto- 
matic controls. Through ducts and 
channels clean air, purified, washed 
and ionized—of the right teémpera- 
ture and right relative humidity— 
pours forth at a regulated velocity, 
circulating through halls and rooms 
and changing completely five or six 
times every hour. 

Summing up the air conditioning 
situation, it may be said that we 
stand on the starting line of a new 
era of better health, more steady 
efficiency and greater comfort both 
at home and in the office. 

Research has proved to business 
men, doctors, health authorities. 
economists and engineers that atmo- 
sphere affects human beings equally 
as much as textiles, and reacts on 
both their private and business life. 

Air conditioning is justified eco- 
nomically for practically all large of- 
fices and most small. Increased effi- 
ciency, less loss from _ personnei 
forced absence, and a higher main- 
tained level of organization morale 
result. 

Twelve to fourteen cents of every 
business building dollar goes for heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment. With 
air conditioning and cooling, the add- 
ed expense brings that amount up to 
approximately sixteen to twenty 
cents. 

But within a few years houses built 
in the $9,000 to $10,000 class and 

over will have complete air condition- 
ing units. 

Beyond this it is not possible to go 
in visualizing the future, for the 
simple reason that the rapid technical 
advance now being made may open 


all sorts of new possibilities within a 
very short time. 
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Two recent additions to the American mer- 
chant marine—the “President Hoover” (left), 
now in service, and the “President Coolidge” 
still under construction, of the Dollar Line 


Can America Build 


and Run Ships? 


By DUDLEY SIDDALL 


ROMINENT among the list of 
p widespread fallacies is the idea 

that the United States cannot 
build and operate ships. For seventy- 
five years America has been content 
to let other nations conduct its ocean 
transportation. 

In war time we had to build 
ships. The total cost during and 
just after the war was three and a 
half billion dollars. But even that 
much money failed to give the nation 
a merchant marine. The net result 
of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion’s effort—the most colossal bust 
in maritime history!—was that it 
taught America how not to do the 
job. A dominant position on the high 
seas cannot be won by worthy ama- 
teurs, patriotic word painters, na- 
tional boosters and plain grafters no 
matter how many _ dollars’ they 
spend, 

In the center of New York’s ship- 
ping activities, on lower Broadway 
near the Battery, is the office of a 
former naval constructor. He has 
been drafted from the navy as presi- 





“In the clipper days before 
the Civil War 77 per cent. of 
American imports and ex- 
ports were transported on 






dent of the National Council of 
American Shipbuilders to help in the 
establishment of a national shipping 
industry. His name is H. G. Smith. 

“Can America build — ships?” 
echoed Mr. Smith in answer to a 
question. “Permit me to describe a 
modern ocean liner, and I think you 
will be able to reach your own con- 
clusions. 

“To begin with, a ship is a com- 
plicated steel structure covered over 
with iron plates. This is the hull. In 
the hull is erected a power plant big 
enough to light a city. Its func- 
tion is to propel the hull through 
the water. Third, a large part of the 
hull is equipped like a super-ware- 
house for cargo holds; the equip- 














Is the Cause of the American 
Merchant Marine Hopeless? 
Are We As a Nation Merely 
Pouring Water Into the 
Ocean When We Lend 
Financial Support to Ameri- 
can Shipping? Can Our Ships 
CompeteWith Foreign Lines? 


ment comprising refrigerators, oil 
tanks, winches, derricks, or other 
auxiliary machinery designed for the 
type of freight the boat is meant to 
carry. 

“Finally, on top of the whole 
business, a first class hotel is con- 
structed for the comfort and con- 
venience of trans-oceanic passen- 
gers.” 

Do Americans know how to build 
in steel? Are they competent to con- 
struct and operate enormous units 
of primary horsepower? Are they 
any good at refrigeration and labor- 
saving machinery for handling 
freight? What nation stands fore- 
most in the building of luxurious 
hotels and in hotel management? 


N the face of such an analysis, 
the popular fallacy explodes. 
America can build ships! 
Furthermore, America is building 
ships. Almost on the heels of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation’s un- 
regretted retirement, Congress joined 
private enterprise in a new program 









American ships. To-day the 
figure is up to 34 per cent., 
and the immediate goal is 
50 per cent.” 
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to regain the prestige once heid 
by the famous fleets of clipper 
ships. No inherent technical or me- 
chanical deficiency blocks the way to 
a merchant marine that will be sec- 
ond to none in the world. War speed 
and war hysteria have no place in 
present plans. Back of this effort, 
which already is showing concrete 
results, are experienced business 
men. They are betting their own 
money as well as gov- 
ernment dollars. 


It is advisable for 
American taxpayers to 
keep an eye on the pro- 
gram, for it is their 
money which is_ being 
loaned by the Shipping 
Board. It is the taxpay- 
ers’ money which pays 
the mail contract bills of 
around $25,000,000 a 
year. And it is for ail 
America — interior as 
well as seaboard—that 
this new merchant ma- 
rine is being created. 


The good citizen of 
Pueblo, Colo., and Mus- 
catine, Ia., has a stake in 
this U. S. merchant ma- 
rine. He lives a long 
way from the waterfront 
and, in common with 
many a fellow country- 
man residing in a sea- 
board town, he is wise to enquire 
what he is going to receive from 
merchant ships flying the United 
States flag that he hasn’t been get- 
ting from foreign ships since Eng- 
land practically drove America off 
the sea back in 1858. 

“Control!” says Mr. Smith, to put 
it in one word. 


CONOMISTS say that _ the 
United States has passed through 
two epochs and is now entering 4 
third. During the first era America 
produced raw materials that were 
shipped to foreign countries, chiefly 


England, for manufacture. During 
the second era, from Civil War 


times to the World War, this was a 
self-contained nation; that is, we 
not only produced our own raw ma- 
terials, but we manufactured them 
into finished products for our own 
use. 

Out of this second era America 
has cultivated a peculiar talent. No 
other nation begins to approach the 
U. S. A. in mass production. But 
without mass consumption, mass 
production perishes. Hence the trade 
of all the world has got to be ob- 
tained to keep factory wheels 
turning in Muscatine and Detroit, 
Cleveland and Lorain, Atlanta and 
Birmingham, and hundreds of other 


We're building officers, too. 
Wilmott of the Ward Line’s new 
Castle” and two United States mail cadets 


cities and towns. Mass production 
is even being applied to American 
farms. 

To get mass consumption for mass 
production, America must—in this 
third great era—sell its products in 
world markets, taking back in im- 
ports those things which other na- 
tions can make or grow better than 
we can, such as silk, rubber, news- 
print paper, coffee and sugar. 


No longer dare America remain 
isolated. It has become an interna- 
tional trader, and its international 
trade must steadily increase. 


HIPS, in the bitterly contested 
fields of international trade, are 
simply national delivery wagons. 
Suppose a new merchant opened a 
store on Main Street. What a trust- 
ing child he would be if he let his 
old established rivals deliver all of 
his packages direct to his custom- 
ers! It requires no college course in 
fundamental economics to see why 
Congress wants the U. S. A. to con- 
trol its own delivery service, and not 
continue to let foreign competitors 
deliver our packages and collect our 
bills. 

In the clipper days before the 
Civil War, 77 per cent. of American 
imports and exports were carried on 
American ships. By 1914 the for- 
eigners had put the boots to the 
U. S. merchant marine with such 
success that only a scant 10 per cent. 
of imports and exports were carried 
under the Stars and Stripes. To-day 
the figure is up to 34 per cent., and 
the immediate goal is 50 per cent., 
with no guarantee, of course, that 
American shipping men will refrain 
from going hard after all they can get. 

The present generation of Ameri- 


Captain Robert 
“Morro 
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cans, speaking generally, won’t pat- 
ronize American ships just because 
they are American ships. The flag 
may be grand and it may be old. But 
American shippers and _ travelers 
don’t care what’ banner floats 
from the masthead. English firms 
send their freight on British ships 
as a matter of course; so do the Ger- 
mans and Japanese. The American 
attitude, however, is reflected in a 
tale told of a_ speech 
made to a group of 
American shipping men 
in a New York club near 
the waterfront. 


The speaker was a high 
official in a middle west- 
ern manufacturing com- 
pany which for a quarter 
of a century has been 
selling its surplus over- 
seas. He waved the 
American flag, made the 
eagle scream, and used 
all the right words about 
what a wonderful thing 
for America a merchant 
marine would be. 


During the flood of 
patriotism a cynical vet- 
eran of American ship- 
ping was sitting by the 
window. He patiently 
listened to the address, 
but when the _ speaker 
finished he arose. 

“T’d like to ask you a question if 
I may,” said he. “You seem to stand 
with us, and your company is with 
us, in building up a U. S. merchant 
marine. I’ve been sitting here look- 
ing out the window. A block away | 
can see a pier. It’s an English pier, 
owned by an English company that 
is in competition with just as good 
a line of American boats. While you 
were talking, I have been observing a 
gang of stevedores loading up an 
English boat with products of your 
company. Why in hell is that?” 

It took the official two weeks to 
find the answer, in the shipping de- 
partment of his Illinois factory. The 
answer was that the shipping depart- 
ment had not thought about it, one 
way or the other. American suprem- 
acy on the high seas, American con- 
trol of American transportation, 
meant exactly zero to an Illinois ship- 
ping department head. It means 
something now, however, and to-day 
his boxes and barrels of export 
freight are being forwarded on 
American ships wherever possible. 


Staff Photo 


HIS same shipping department 
head was a youngster, just 
starting in as a shipping clerk's 
helper, back in 1914. At that time his 
company was getting a solid foot- 
hold into world trade. It had estab- 
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lished foreign branches and a foreign 
sales organization. Its products 
were being shipped and sold on 
every continent. 

Then, overnight, England and 
Germany went to war. English and 
German merchant vessels were 
snatched away. Of a sudden, peace- 
ful American industry had no deliv- 
ery wagons! Ships there were 
aplenty for the war needs of Eng- 
land and her allies. But there were 
almost no ships to carry on a normal 
trade between an Illinois factory and 
its neutral customers in China, South 
America or Norway; or its warring 
customers in England and France. 
America—which means Illinois and 
Iowa as well as the seaboard states— 
had no control! 


HAT occurred in 1914 can 
very well occur again in 1944, 
by which time America will be more 
and more dependent upon its steadily 
growing ability to sell goods abroad. 
The lesson of America at peace in 
1914 was followed by a lesson of 
America at war in 1917. Desperately, 
fighting America built ships. Under 
war and post-war conditions the 
nation spent enough billions to buy a 
dozen complete U. S. merchant 
marines, such as contemplated in the 
present $300,000,000 program—and 
got comparatively nothing for its 
money. England, in British mer- 
chant vessels, carried most of the 
American Expeditionary Forces to 
France and brought them home 
again. 

It took several years to clarify the 
situation after the war. Ships that 
had cost billions were scrapped. 
junked and tied up. The good ones 
were sold at bargain prices and are 
rendering service to-day. 

sy 1928 Congress was prepared 
to make a new deal. This clean 


start for a U. S. merchant marine 
centers around a simple little act of 


Congress known as the Jones-White 
Act. In this law Congress declares: 

“For the proper growth of com- 
merce and for national defense, this 
nation requires a merchant marine 
owned and operated by private citi- 
zens of the United States.” 


IGHT from the jump-off Con- 
gress recognizes the twofold 
necessity for an all-American ship- 
ping industry: for the growth of 
peacetime commerce and for the 
eventualities of war. Congress then 
goes on to say something like this: 
“Experienced and financially re- 
sponsible American shipping men 
are invited to join hands with the 
government on a mutually equitable 
and practical basis. You fellows go 
and build up your fleets. Your ves- 
sels must be designed by Americans, 
constructed by Americans, powered 
by Americans and manned by Ameri- 
cans. 

“As a guarantee of your respon- 
sibility, you shipping companies that 
accept the invitation must put up one- 
quarter of the cost of each ship you 
build. The government will loan the 
balance. The loan is not a gift. It 
must be paid back in equal yearly 
instalments over a period of twenty 
years. Meanwhile, for vessels to be 
employed in foreign trade, the inter- 
est on the construction loan fund will 
be only 3% per cent., this being ap- 
proximately the rate at which the 
government can borrow money. 

“To protect the government’s 
loans on your ships, the Shipping 
3oard will hold a mortgage against 
the vessels until you repay the loan, 
with interest, in full. Also, in event 
of war, the government has the right 
to take over your boats for scout 
cruisers, transports and supply ships 
at a reasonable cost.” 

Such is the financial arrangement. 
Next, the Jones-White Act goes 
into details about the ocean mail con- 
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tracts, which is a polite name for 
“subsidy.” 

“After a most searching analysis 
of the world’s trade routes, the gov- 
ernment has laid out ocean paths 
between U. S. and foreign ports to 
be regularly covered by U. S. pas- 
senger boats, cargo ships, and com- 
bination passenger-and-cargo  car- 
riers. We are ready to hand out 
valuable ten-year mail contracts over 
these routes, the condition being that 
vour boats must keep up to specified 
speeds and specified schedules. 

“Congress seeks to accomplish two 
aims through granting these mail 
contracts. For trade-building pur- 
poses, the nation wants reliable, regu- 
larly scheduled liner service, not a 
flock of tramps poking around for 
fat cargoes, and laying up when 
business is slim. For wartime needs 
we want a perfectly balanced fleet of 
merchantmen, a certain number of 
high-speed ships to run with the 
scout cruisers or to transport troops, 
a number of medium-speed boats to 
carry munitions and supplies,” 


HIPS to qualify for these mail 

contracts fall into seven regular 
classes, based on the size and speed 
of the vessels. The mail contract 
pay is governed by the class of ship. 
For example, a Class 1 vessel must 
be capable of cruising 24 knots an 
hour (more than 27 statute miles) 
and it must have a gross tonnage of 
20,000 tons. A Class 7 vessel must 
be capable of cruising ten knots and 
need be only 2,500 gross tons. The 
big and fast Class 1 boat will be paid 
$12 under the terms of the mail 
contract for every nautical mile it 
travels by most direct route between 
the assigned ports, while the small 
and slow Class 7 boat earns only 
$1.50 a mile as mail pay. 

‘These mail contracts,” said Con- 
gress, “will be signed for a ten-year 
period. At the end of that time per- 

haps the government will 
renew them; perhaps not. 

So many things can oc- 

cur in ten years that we 
had better wait and see 
how the plan develops. 

Another matter we are 
- uncertain about is this 

super-liner trend. Maybe 

America will need 30- 

knot ships, or even 36- 

knot ships. If further 

conditions force us to step 





Ewing Galloway 


The remnants of Uncle 
Sam’s war-time Shipping 
Board fleet. Ships that 
cost billions were tied up 
and allowed to rust 
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up speeds, a special class of merchant 
vessels may have to be constructed. 
If so, these superships will receive 
a mail contract worth proportionately 
more than the $12 per mile rate of 
Class 1 liners.” 


JT TNDERNEATH the surface of 

this mail contract pay may be 
discerned the high cost of shipbuild- 
ing in the U. S. A. This is largely 
ascribed to America’s high wages. It 
deserves to be emphasized that 80 
per cent. of a big ship’s cost is spent 
for labor. Roughly, a ship that costs 
$5,000,000 in America can be con- 
structed for $3,000,000 in England 
or Germany. This extra $2,000,000 
represents an annual carrying charge 
for interest, depreciation and insur- 
ance, of 15 per cent., or $300,000. 
The mail contract pay of these 
American-built vessels is the induce- 
ment offered by Congress partly 
for taking America’s shipwork away 
from foreign countries, where it has 
been done for decades, and partly 
to offset the extra cost of maintain- 
ing and operating ships under the 
American flag. 

Besides construction loans and the 
ten-year mail contracts, the Jones- 
White Act provides one more import- 
ant feature. Before England's pro- 
gram of subsidies and preferential 
tariffs drove the U. S. A. off the sea 
just prior to the Civil War, America 
possessed the finest breed of sea- 
farers in the world. They were the 
envy and despair of every competing 
maritime nation. They often logged 
as many miles per day with sails as 
numerous merchantmen log to-day 
with steam. 

During the World War we 
learned that sailors cannot be made 
in a week or a month. Why, a man 
needs a full year merely to adjust 
his nerves and muscles so that he 
can walk and work on a pitching 
and rolling deck during the blackness 
of a stormy night on the North At- 
lantic. Uncle Sam’s steamboat inpec- 
tors will not let a candidate even 
take the examination for third as- 
sistant engineer on a ship until he 
has served three years as a water 
tender, because, with all lights gone 
and the boat bucking like a broncho, 
a third assistant engineer might be 
called upon some night to stand on 
his left eyebrow and do fancy work 
with a rusted nut and a monkey 
wrench. Hence, among the provis- 
ions of the Jones-White Act, Con- 
gress states in effect: 

“It is up to you American ship 
owners to train and maintain a real 
navy for the U. S. merchant marine. 
Part of our deal with you is that 
every one of your officers must be 
American citizens. 


“For the hotel end of your steam- 
ship business you may want to emu- 
late the crack hotel managers of this 
country. You may want Germans 
or English or Chinese or French or 
Spaniards or Swiss or some other 
kind of a foreigner. That’s O. K. 
with Congress. Foreigners are often 
better than Americans at cooking, 
waiting table, emptying ash trays and 
making beds. So, during the first 
four years in the lives of your boats 
you may have a 50 per cent. foreign 
crew. After four years you may 
have a 33 1-3 per cent. foreign crew. 
3ut bear in mind, when your ships 
are four years old two-thirds of the 
crew and all of the officers have got 
to be American citizens. 

“Incidentally, grab off a few bright 
lads of 18 to 21 who have the stuff 
in them for future officers. Plant 
them on your mail ship as ‘cadets.’ 
Pay them little, treat em rough, and 
sandpaper them thoroughly. Drive 
the weaklings and merely adventure- 
some ashore, but give the good ones 
every opportunity to learn. Between 
the pick of the cadets and the am- 
bitious men in your crews, a crop 
of worthy successors to the old-time 
clipper officers will be raised as the 
years pass by. 

“Now, gentlemen,” concluded Con- 
gress to the private shipping com- 
panies of America, “file your bids 
for these loans and the mail con- 
tracts. Then hop to it and give 
America a merchant marine that is 
a merchant marine!” 


RE they hopping? They are. 

The hopping is being done -to 
the tune of $300,000,000 worth of 
ship construction, every dime of 
which is being spent in the U. S. A. 
More than half of this vast sum is 
flowing from the seaboard shipyards 
into the interior, to buy Wisconsin 
lumber, Indiana electrical equipment, 
Illinois hardware, Ohio rubber, 
Michigan machinery, Kentucky paint, 
Colorado lead, Minnesota bedding, 
and Oklahoma petroleum. Every 
state in the Union furnishes material 
demanded by big ship construction. 

The wise heads who comprise the 
little group of American shipping 
men have seen many depressions and 
booms come and go. Especially in 
ocean transportation, which rides the 
tides of all the earth; feasts follow 
famines and famines follow feasts. 
It pretty well averages up. So no- 
body waited for the business depres- 
sion to end, despite the worldwide 
slowing down of salt water transpor- 
tation. 

American shipping companies have 
signed up for thirty-nine different 
trade routes and mail contracts. 
They are borrowing about a quarter 
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of a billion dollars from the con- 
struction loan fund. They are dig- 
ging deep into their own treasuries, 
and are ordering American shipyards 
into action on the construction of 
American ships. 

The advance section of these 
Jones-White Act boats are already 
in service: the “City of New York,” 
of the American-South African line; 
the “Santa Clara,’”’ of the Grace line; 
the “Morro Castle,’ and the “Or- 
iente,’ of the Ward line; the “Ex- 
calibur” and the “Exchorda,” of the 
American Export line; the Dollar 
line’s “President Hoover,” largest 
merchant vessel ever launched in the 
United States. 

These vessels are only a_begin- 
ning. Forty-six more are either 
under construction or in the drafting 
rooms. These include the two 
30,000-ton liners for the United 
States Lines—the largest vessels ever 
to be built in America. They are 
progressing rapidly at the Camden 
shipyard of the New York Ship- 
building Co. Three dozen stout ships 
built prior to 1928 are being recon- 
ditioned as part of the Jones-White 
program. 


HE Shipping Board finds itself 

dealing with able, experienced, 
honorable and prominent shipping 
men: names like P. A. S. Franklin 
of the International Mercantile 
Marine; Franklin D. Mooney of the 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies; 
James Farrell, Jr., whose father is 
president of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, and whose grandfather op- 


erated clippers; Frank C. Munson 
of the Munson line; D. Stewart 
Iglehart of the Grace line; the 


United States Lines, which owns the 
“Leviathan”; the Dollars, father and 
son, who run ships ‘round and ’round 
the globe; Henry Herbermann, a 
New Yorker, who successfully pitted 
100 per cent. American crews against 
foreign ships in the Mediterranean 
trade before there was any Jones- 
White Act; United Fruit; Kermit 
Roosevelt, of the Roosevelt line; the 
Matson organization on the Pacific 
coast; the Palmetto people in the 
South; Moore & McCormack; the 
Cosmopolitan crowd; A. H. Bull. 
This is but a partial list, truly re- 
presentative of American maritime 
men and maritime companies that to- 
day are writing the history of the 
U. S. merchant marine. 

Men of this type smile at the sug- 
gestion that high wages—or good 
wages, rather, for no seamen get 
high pay—will prevent the U. S. 
merchant marine from competing 
with lower paid Japanese, Swedes, 
British, French or Germans. 

“Get out your pencil for a little 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


NLESS nations stop thinking of 

another war and shaping their 
policies accordingly and concentrate 
their policies on peace and internat- 
ional co-operation, there will be in- 
creasing distress in even larger meas- 
ure until you have difficulty, misfor- 
tune, and revolution from one end of 
the world to the other——Sir George 
Paish, British economist. 


No business would consider itself 
solvent if it had not made provision 
for the risk of fire or for the cost of 
idle and obsolescent machinery. 
Neither can business, in my judg- 
ment, consider itself socially solvent 
unless it makes provision for the 
maintenance of its human _ forces 
during periods of temporary idle- 
ness—Owen D. Young. 


A great part of all mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men 
do not sufficiently understand their 
own aims. They undertake to build 
a tower and spend no more labor on 
the foundation than would be neces- 
sary to build a hut.—Goethe. 


As you grow ready for it, some- 
where or other you will find what is 
needful for you in a book.—George 
MacDonald. 


An educated man cultivates the 
open mind, never laughs at new 
ideas; knows the secret of getting 
along with other people; cultivates 
the habit of success; knows as a man 
thinketh, so is he; knows popular no- 
tions are always wrong; always 
listens to the man who knows; links 
himself with a great cause; builds an 
ambition picture to fit his abilities; 
keeps busy at his highest natural 
level; knows it is never too late to 
learn; never loses faith in the man 
he might have been; achieves the 
masteries that make him a world citi- 
zen and lives a great religious life.— 
William H. Danforth. 


If a man has ten good qualities 
and one bad one, we must look at the 
ten and forget the one; and if a man 
has ten bad qualities and one good 
one, we must look at the one and 
forget the ten.—Abdu’l-Baha’. 


I think the saddest thing that can 
be said about anybody is that he is 
a has-been. The more he has done, 
the more he must do. Not only be- 
cause he has greater ability to do it, 
but because he owes it to what he 
himself has already put into it.—P. 
S. Arkwright, Georgia Power Com- 


pany. 

If we knew history better, our ex- 
pectations would be less, and our con- 
solations more.—Will Durant. 


A Text 


And now men see not the 
bright light which is in the 
clouds; but the wind passeth, 
get , cleanseth them. — Job 
37221. 


Sent in by H. Holland, Erie, 
Pa. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


Depressions are good things; we 
always come out of them with some 
benefits—Harvey Firestone. 


I positively expect that within the 
next decade new sources of energy 
will be opened up which will put at 
the disposal of mankind everywhere 
power in unlimited amounts—Nikola 
Tesla. 


Your job is your best friend. On 
the way you treat it, the way you 
manage it, depends your whole fu- 
ture. Your mental attitude toward 
it, your expectations, your convic- 
tions regarding it, will influence your 
life for good or ill.—Success. 


All that we are is the result of 
what we have thought; it is founded 
on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts. If a man speaks or acts 
with an evil thought, pain follows 
him as the wheel follows the foot of 
him who draws the carriage -——Gau- 
tama Buddha. 


Each sales prospect presents a dif- 
ferent kind of human problem and 
only the congenital dub will treat all 
alike. A good salesman will sell the. 
close trader on how to make more 
money with less effort; he will sell 
the purse-proud fellow on how big a 
man he is; he will rush the snap- 
judgment buyer through to a con- 
clusion ; but he will not try to sell the 
analytically-minded prospect at all— 
he will just give him the information 
in the form best suited and look in 
next day for the order—George W. 
Hopkins. 


Unemployed money presents’ a 
greater problem than unemployed 
men.—Adolph Ochs. 





Go forth into the busy world and 
love it, interest yourself in its life, 
mingle kindly with its joys and sor- 
rows, try what you can do for men 
rather than what you can make them 
do for you, and you will know what 
it is to have men yours, better than 
if you were their king or master.— 
Brook Herford. 


If a manufacturer hires a salesman 
who, through extravagance of state- 
ment, through exhibition of bad taste, 
or for any other cause, loses the con- 
fidence of his customers, that sales- 
man ceases to be valuable to his 
employer. If advertising in a suffi- 
cient number of spectacular cases 
ceases to be credible to the public, 
advertising as a stimulus in the dis- 
tribution of goods will gradually be- 
come less of a force in the hands of 
many manufacturers. I believe, there- 
fore, that no one manufacturer has 
the right to participate in advertising 
that will tend to tear down this struc- 
ture that has made almost untold cor- 
tributions to American business.—C 
M. Colby, Jr. 


Work your way up or rust your 
way out.—Exchange. 


Many a successful man is one who 
works like the dickens: to get rich and 
then spends the rest of his life sitting 
on the porch of a sanitarium watch- 
ing the healthy poor go by.—Evans- 
ville Courier. 
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Co-operation Needed 


EORGE F. JOHNSON, presi- 
dent, Endicott Johnson Cor- 
poration : 

“IT have read your offer of $2,500 
for the Best Employee Plan. 

““Every little bit helps.’ Any ef- 
fort toward a better understanding 
between the partners ‘Labor and 
Capital’ should be encouraged. 

“T think myself that in the fair 
and liberal treatment of labor as 
much as possible should be put in the 
weekly envelopes, and a fifty-fifty 
split in profits at the end of the year, 
if there are profits. A very careful 
and conscientious regard for the 
rights of both Labor and Capital 
should be the chief consideration of 
each industry, because it is impos- 
sible to combine for the mutual bene- 
fit of Labor and Capital—it is a ques- 
tion for each industry to recognize 
and determine for itself. 

“Some labor leaders believe that 
Uabor should be entitled to all it can 
secure, using such power to force 
their will as they are possessed of. 
Some industrial leaders believe Capi- 
tal is entitled to all it can secure for 
itself. These two extremes or dif- 
ferent points of view naturally cre- 
ate antagonism, and the old war of 
‘Labor and Capital’ will always ex- 
ist, with such management. 

“It is a very difficult problem to 
solve, but my own opinion has been 
and is that it must be approached 
from the standpoint of personal con- 
tact, close co-operative effort, and a 
careful regard for the rights of all. 
If each were reasonable and fair- 
minded, if co-operative effort were 
honestly attempted, much could be 
accomplished.” 


Approves FORBES Contest 
| ENRY C. METCALF, Direc- 


tor, Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, New York: 

“TI want to congratulate ForBEs on 
its contest for the best plan designed 
to integrate the employer and em- 
ployee relationships.” (Details on 
inside front cover of this issue. ) 


Cash from Farm Wastes 


ORFOLK, Nebraska, News: 
“Of the vast amount of pub- 
licity mail that is dumped every day 
on the editorial desk, about 90 per 





cent. is utterly worthless. Now and 
then there is a letter which offers 
something worth thinking about. One 
which falls into the latter class is a 
summary of an article written by 
Neil M. Clark for Forses Maca- 
ZINE. 

“Mr. Clark has been investigating 
the possibility of converting farm 
wastes: into valuable products and he 
finds the field promising, though it 
has not yet reached the stage of com- 
mercial independence. . . . 


“We still have some distance to 
go before we reach the stage of com- 
mercial exploitation of corn stalks, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the 
Danville, Ill., factory, which makes 
corn stalk newsprint paper, is in the 
hands of a receiver, but the time is 
coming, no doubt, when the farmer, 
like the industrialist, can turn into 
cash value even the most seemingly 
useless of his waste products.” 


Opportunity Rotting 


DITORIAL, Cedar Rapids, 

-4 lowa, Gazette Republican: 

“A rosy picture of the profits that 
can be realized from present-day 
corn wastes is painted by Neil M. 
Clark in Forpes MAGAZINE... . 

“There has been much talk of 
these economic uses for parts of the 
corn plant that now are wasted. 
Nevertheless, with one or two excep- 
tions, none of those new uses for 
corn has had the slightest effect on 
the economic status of the corn 
grower. lowa corn still is being 
raised principally to feed the stock, 
and the stalks, cobs, leaves, and husks 
generally go to waste. A product 
which scientists have proved to be 
of immense commercial value in a 
dozen lines of industry is selling on 
the futures market at forty-seven 
cents a bushel, from ten to forty 
cents below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 


“Why has industry neglected to 
exploit the by-products of corn? The 
raw materials are available and they 
are cheap. Have American entre- 
preneurs lost their imagination, their 
enterprise? Here is an aspect of 
the agricultural problem which the 
farmer cannot solve, but which out- 
siders can. And, unless the govern- 
ment experts and such writers as Mr. 


Clark are exaggerating considerably, 
opportunity is rotting in Middle 
Western cornfields.” 


Cotton Shows the Way 


—. 
Daily: 

“Serious attention now is being 
given to development of new uses of 
cotton with a view to taking care oi 
the surplus which every few years 
piles up in American warehouses and 
batters the cotton growers to the 
verge of bankruptcy. Johnson Hey- 
wood, writing in ForBEs MAGAZINE, 
tells of the work being done by the 
Cotton Textile Institute and consid- 
erable success is attending the efforts 
of that organization to discover new 
ways in which the Southern staple 
may be put to work. ... 


“With organization and intelligent 
leadership, agriculture may soon 
reach the place of financial inde- 
pendence it deserves.” 


Decatur,  Ala., 


“New Eras” 


DITORIAL, Rochester, N. Y. 
Times Union: 

“Under the caption ‘Is This De- 
pression Different?’ Forses Maca- 
ZINE carries a careful analysis of the 
record of booms and slumps for the 
last 50 years. The graphic method 
is used, with accompanying explana- 
tion for persons not skilled in inter- 
preting graphs. 

“One is impressed by the fact that 
‘normal’ business activity is some- 
thing like the ‘average man,’ merely 
a point on the scale and not some- 
thing to be met and lived with. Also, 
the graph refutes any idea that busi- 
ness cycles are of approximately 
equal duration. They vary. 

“Yet the graph also shows that the 
variation has hitherto ‘been within 
definite limits. The analyst’s con- 
clusion is that on the basis of the 
record it’s now time for the upswing 
to begin. If it doesn’t, we shall be 
setting a new mark for duration of 
below-normal conditions. 


“Well, the ‘new era’ of prosperity 
did not pan out. Depression suc- 
ceeded boom, as usual. So we may 
not only hope, but reasonably expect, 
that there will be no new era of de- 
pression.” 
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Top-Notchers 


Reach New Notceches 


A Son Follows Father’s Footsteps 


Lessing J. Rosenwald, son of 
Julius Rosenwald, was elected 
vice-chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. 


NEVITABLE? Not at all. For 
| Sears, Roebuck & Company is 
anything but a “father-son” organi- 
zation. The man responsible for 12,- 
000,000 customers on the one hand, 
and for 40,000 em- 
ployees on the other 
must stand on his 
own feet. 

Lessing J. Ros- 
enwald or “L.J.” as 
he is popularly call- 
ed, began stand- 
ing on his when, 
having attended 
Cornell University, 
he commenced his first long day’s 
work in the shipping department of 
the company of which, at forty, he 
is practical head to-day. 

That was the beginning of a stren- 
uous apprenticeship temporarily in- 
terrupted by the World War. “L.J.” 
enlisted in the Navy as second-class 
seaman, in which capacity he served 
until the Armistice. 

Then back to Sears, Roebuck & 
Company he hustled, eager to master 
other phases of the business through 
practical work. 

He earned his first important pro- 
motion when the firm’s Philadelphia 
plant was opened up in 1920 and he 
was made General Manager of the 
branch. That job lasted for seven 
years during which his inborn ability 
to get things done asserted itself. 

Early in 1928 when O: C. Doering 
1esigned as vice-president in charge 
of operations, “L.J.” was selected for 
the job. There are four general di- 
visions in the make-up of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. These are Mer- 
chandise—securing the goods ; Opera- 
tions—distributing them; Account- 
ing; and Advertising. Already 
“L.J.” had mastered the details of 
securing the goods. Now he had a 
chance to prove his mettle in dis- 
tributing an annual volume of mer- 





L. J. Rosenwald 





chandise that approximated $350,- 
000,000. 

And he proved it—decidedly. So 
decidedly, in fact, that, a couple of 
years later, he was relieved of the 
restrictions of any particular port- 
folio in order to wield still broader 
authority as the company’s senior 
vice-president. 

All of which suggests a pretty 
sound reason for his more recent ap- 
pointment as virtual executive head 
of the entire organization. 

In his new capacity as chairman of 
the executive committee. “L.J.” will 
have as colleagues General R. E. 
Wood, president of the company; 
D. M. Nelson, vice-president in 
charge of merchandise; E. J. Pol- 
lock, vice-president and controller; 
and T. J. Carney, vice-president in 
charge of operations. 

There is no deep secret to his suc- 
cess. Like his father, “L.J.’” shuns 
“fireworks.” He isn’t built that way. 
Personally he is quiet, almost retir- 
ing. He is very much a family man, 


with a wife and four children around 
whom his chief interest centers. His 
one hobby, besides art and traveling, 
is books. First editions! His own 
private catalog of these treasures is 
in itself a work of art. 

In business he refuses to take per- 
sonal credit for many constructive 
policies which he might justly claim 
as his own. With him, however, it is 
always, “we.” 

His success as an executive ap- 
pears to rest on three assets. First, 
practical knowledge of the business. 
Second, horse sense in applying it. 
Third, a peculiar gift of friendly un- 
derstanding, typified by the way em- 


“ployees come into his office to dis- 


cuss their personal affairs. He knows 
most of them by first name. And 
to them he invariably is “L.J.” 

“While he will continue to make 
his home in Philadelphia, his latest 
promotion,’ declared one official, 
“means drawing our 40,000 people 
and our 370 retail stores into an even 
closer working unit.” 

Which, it is predicted, will prove 
one more milestone in the company’s 
policy of serving the public. 


Returns to Willys-Overland 


Harry B. Harper became vice- 
president in charge of sales of 
The Willys-Overland Company 
on August 1. 


HEN Harry B. Harper re- 

turned to Toledo to take up 

his duties as vice-president at 
the head of Willys-Overland’s sales 
department, his ad- 
vent was in the 
nature of a happy 
home-coming. 

In Toledo they 
still reminisce about 
the big sales get- 
together of 1916. 
For it was then, 
under Mr. Harper’s 
leadership as gen- 
eral sales manager, 
that 8,000 dealers and bankers from 
every part of the United States were 
brought to Toledo in a convention 
which, it is said, has never been ex- 





Harry B. Harper 


celled in the industry in dramatic con- 
sequences. During Harry Harper’s 
sales leadership, Willys rose to a posi- 
tion in the automotive industry sec- 
ond only to Ford. 

Mr. Harper not only is a salesman 
and merchandiser of ability and wide 
experience, but he also is an organ- 
izer who has the gift of inspiring 
loyalty and driving animation in a 
sales force. Thousands of present 
Willys-Overland dealers who were 
appointed originally under Mr. Har- 
per’s regime still look upon him as 
their personal friend, it is said. 

In 1907, Harry B. Harper entered 
the automobile industry as advertis- 
ing manager for the Ford Motor 
Company. Later he organized and 
operated the first export department 
for Ford. In 1911, he joined Willys- 
Overland as manager of the foreign 
department and made the first dealer 
arrangements in foreign fields. He 
served next as assistant sales man- 




















Eight of the Country’s 
Foremost Authorities Give 
You in This New Book the 


Fundamentals of 


Successful Leadership! 


Just Published! 


PREVENTIVE 
MANAGEMENT: 


Mental Hygiene 
in Industry 


HIS book concisely and boldly 

gives you a fresh insight into 
the newest methods of management 
and personnel work. It reveals a 
cross-section of authoritative 
thought on this subject and proves 
an answer-book to many of the 
vital questions that the wide-awake 
business man can no longer evade. 


The contributors, all well-known 
specialists, represent the various 
current viewpoints toward manage- 
ment. But behind the words in 
every chapter is a spirit of surpris- 
ing unity—the vital importance of 
the mental condition of the work- 
ers and of the management. 


The book is designed for execu- 
tives in all fields, for those holding 
supervisory positions in business 
and industry, for foremen, employ- 
ment managers, welfare directors, 
and for all who have as their duty 
the direction of others. 


SEND FOR FREE 
EXAMINATION! 


Let us send you this book with- 
out a penny’s expense to yourself. 
Keep it five days. Read it. At the 
end of that time you may send us 
$3.00, or return the book to us with 
no obligations on your part. Fill 
in the order form below TODAY. 


B. C. FORBES 


PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 
GENTLEMEN: Send me “Preventive 

Management : Mental Hygiene in Industry.” 


After five days I will return the book or 
send $3.00. 
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ager, and in 1915 was elevated to the 
* general sales managership, which he 
held until 1918. 

Going out onto the sales firing line, 
Mr. Harper became the Willys- 
Overland distributor in Philadelphia, 
in 1918. Two years later he became 
general sales manager for Studebaker, 
from which position he retired to be- 
come Philadelphia distributor for 
Studebaker and remained as distrib- 
utor for four years. 

In 1927 Mr. Harper joined the 


FORBES for 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion, makers of air-cleaning ap- 
paratus. He has been a distributor 
for this company since 1930, with 
offices in Philadelphia in a territory 
covering three states, and _ has 
achieved an outstanding record of 
success. His release to Willys-Over- 
land from a three-year contract with 
the Air-Way company was accom- 
plished through the close personal 
affiliation of Toledo interests in the 
two companies. 


Can America Build and Run Ships? 


(Continued from page 20) 


arithmetic,” grinned one of these 
typical American executives. “This 
is 1931, not 1812. Ships cost $5,- 
000,000 to-day, not $50,000. The 
big items consequently are not wages, 
but depreciation, interest, repairs, 
insurance and fuel. The majority of 
shipping executives honestly believe 


in high wages, better food and room- ° 


ier quarters for their men, just as 
American manufacturers believe in 
promoting a higher standard of living 
for their employees. 

“If an American crew is onto its 
collective job, it can earn a higher 
reward. The officers and crew can 
keep down repair bills, get the most 
work out of fuel and reduce wasted 
time toa minimum. They can handle 
cargoes carefully, stow freight prop- 
erly, avoid expensive accidents and 
make passengers glad to travel on 
American ships in preference to any 
others. In a thousand ways the 
American officers and men on mod- 
ern ships have a chance to beat for- 
eign personnel in equal competition, 
and thereby demonstrate their right 
to higher standards of living than 
they would receive under any foreign 
flag. 

“Talk of patriotism all you like. 
Hang big American flags out on 
American ships. That won’t get us 
the peacetime business from Ameri- 
can travelers and shippers. No sir! 
It’s up to the shipping industry to do 
exactly what our grandfathers did 
with their clippers: give better ser- 
vice. And that is precisely what we 
are endeavoring to do. Under the 
impetus of the Jones-White Act, an- 
other three or four years will see 
Uncle Sam on every important trade 
route with ships and crews and shore 
organizations that will win business 
on merit and not on patriotism.” 


HE clipper captains were the 
first to drive their ships at night, 
when the boats of other nations 
hove to. Modern Americans, too, are 
finding ways of cutting corners so 


that their $5,000,000 ships will be 
earning money at sea rather than 
idling at docks. 

For example, the Grace line has 
recently ordered four new ships for 
fortnightly service from California 
to the west coast of Central America 
and northern Colombia, thence to 
New York, and back again. Because 
fuel oil is cheaper in California, 
these tailor-made vessels are being 
equipped to fuel up on the Pacific 
with enough oil for the complete 
round trip of more than six weeks. 
Typical of American mechanical and 
engineering efficiency, these ships will 
burn only 530 barrels of oil per day 
compared to 950 barrels consumed 
by vessels of equal size and speed 
built recently for foreign companies 
in foreign shipyards. , 


NOTHER American line is 

thriving alongside of a foreign 
competitor because it has worked out 
some new tricks in handling cargoes 
whereby its customers are saved a 
whole day’s time on a ten-day freight 
schedule. 

Henry Herbermann’s collection of 
all-American crews have been buck- 
ing Greeks, Italians and what-not in 
the Mediterranean for enough years 
to demonstrate that high wages and 
good living conditions are no barrier 
to competitive business success. 

“England sent the Prince of 
Wales to South America on a good- 
will tour,” said one of America’s 
shipping men. “He did a good job, 
too. But America, I think, has a 
better idea. We are putting fine, fast, 
efficient American liners into the 
seaports of the world, month after 
month and year after year. Every 
one of those liners is an advertise- 
ment for America. Every trip of 
every liner is a goodwill tour. Watch 
the U. S. merchant marine grow in 
the next five years—and watch the 
export trade of American industry 
and agriculture grow right along 
with it!” 
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Necessity Will End Buyers’ Strike 


and Mark Business ‘Turn 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


NDUSTRIAL activity continues 

in the mid-Summer doldrums but 

if business pursues its usual 
routine and seasonal course this year 
its vacation lethargy is almost over 
and within the next few weeks we 
should begin to see signs of the 
normal Fall expansion getting under 
way. 

As has been the case throughout 
most of the Summer the business 
situation continues irregular, with 
prospects varying widely according to 
the direction of one’s gaze and the 
measures used in analysis. 

The weakest portions of the pic- 
ture include low steel mill activity, 
despite a slight recent pickup in the 
independent rate of operations, pros- 
pects that foreign improvement will 
be slow, continued low commodity 
price levels, failure of the bond 
market to go ahead, low corporate 
financing, small volume of new build- 
ing construction planned, continued 
low levels for railway traffic, and 
various economic adjustments not yet 
completed, including the railway 
freight increase, some reverse stock 
split-ups, further dividend reductions, 
house-cleaning in the real estate field 
and deflation of wages for labor, with 
increasing labor troubles and cur- 
tailed public purchasing power. 


HIS may seem like an insur- 

mountable list of pessimism, 
but it is well balanced on the other 
side. Favorable aspects of the current 
situation include low interest rates, 
record, and still growing, savings 
bank deposits, pros- 


Fall, the deflation of commodity 
prices which has brought them back 
to normal levels of past support, 
good progress in solution of inter- 
national difficulties, record low levels 
for inventories, the appreciable in- 
crease in retail consumer buying, 
recovery of leather, clothing, textile 
and other “prophetic” lines, approach 
of the season for normal expansion 
of general trade, growing confidence 
in high official circles, as evidenced by 
a mounting list of “big orders,” 
gradual working through of deflation, 
including wage reductions, and finally, 
the time duration of the depression, 
which has run its normal course. 


HE last named factor is impor- 

tant and fits in with the other 
favorable factors. When a depres- 
sion has run as long as the current 
one it generally takes actual neces- 
sity to turn the tide. The bulk of the 
purchasing public has lost faith in 
prosperity. They have money to 
spend but they have been on their 
customary buying strike, feeling 
economically inclined and waiting not 
merely for low prices but for rock 
bottom prices. 

Improvement of fundamentals af- 
fects this class of recovery only indi- 
rectly, through obsolescence of neces- 
sities. Certainly optimistic prophe- 
cies and admonitions have lost their 
persuasive power. Only the actual 
wearing out of shoes, of clothing, of 
radios, of automobiles and tires and 
other consumptive necessities turns 
the long tide of depression. 


That is perhaps the most logical 
explanation of the “cycle theory.” 
Business generally turns up after 
similar duration of depression be- 
cause people wear out the things they 
need. That is also why basic lines 
generally lead the recovery and why 
the gains in textiles, clothing, shoes, 
automobiles, and general retail trade 
are encouraging. 

From such small beginnings the 
turn in business is both slow and ir- 
regular. No two lines make their 
turns at exactly the same time. There 
will be laggards, there will be con- 
tinued discouragements, there will 
always be some lines that never seem 
to turn up. But gradually the turns 
accumulate and finally, about four to 
six months after the fundamental 
turn, the public at large begins to 
realize that perhaps business is get- 
ting better after all. 

Then the real rush of buying 
begins and the public again lays in a 
store of luxuries as well as necessi- 
ties, bringing prosperity but laying 
also the foundation for another cycle. 


NE final word about wage 

changes for labor, and strike 
unrest. They almost always come at 
the end of a long cycle, either of 
prosperity or depression. Wages 
have been extremely slow in their 
deflation this time and will probably 
hold well above previous lows. But 
some adjustment should lay the 
foundation for new corporate pros- 
perity. High wages have not helped 
the depression. Current wage adjust- 
ment, in the light of 
past history, need not 
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‘Action 


MAGAZINE 


DVERTISING is a waste of good dollars unless 


it sells merchandise. 


All merchandise must be sold twice. It must be sold 
first to the retailer, who in turn must sell it to the 
consumer. 


Advertising can help in both instances. It can in- 
fluence the retailer to stock the merchandise and it can 
create the consumer demand necessary to move that 
merchandise from the dealer’s shelf. 


The head of an advertising agency which serves a 
manufacturer of national reputation recently referred 


to The American Weekly as “the action magazine.” 


When asked what he meant by this statement he 
replied that he regards magazines generally as long-pull 
media but that The American Weekly not only possesses 
the long life and long-pull effectiveness of other maga- 
zines but in addition stands without rival in bringing 
about immediate sales. 


In times of great prosperity manufacturers may be 
willing to wait years to build prestige and create sales 
for the future. 


But in times like these, when sales are not easy to make, 
most manufacturers do not want to wait three to five 
years to make their sales and cash their profits. They 
want quick turnover and the way to quick turnover 1s 
to move merchandise quickly from the dealer’s shelf 
into the hands of the consumer. 


The outstanding record of merchandising and adver- 
tising successes piled up by The American Weekly over 
a period of years cannot be matched by any other maga- 
zine in the national field. 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 





With its 5,500,000 circulation—with its great page 
more than twice the size of any other magazine — with 
its blanket coverage of the richest buying areas of the 
nation, this action magazine offers a national advertising 
and irresistible selling force which cannot be duplicated 
by any other single publication. 

And in addition The American Weekly does the big- 
gest job at the LOWEST COST. 


To give some idea of the coverage of this mighty 
magazine, let us analyze its circulation. 


The American Weekly concentrates and dominates 
in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over. (1930 U. S. census figures) 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every two 
families 


In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 


and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy The American 
Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar more 
effectively? 





Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


30 308% LE 
The American Weekly advertising revenue and linage for 


oo 
oe the first six months of 1931 was the greatest for any six 
months’ period in its history. The month of July was the 
greatest July in volume of advertising linage and revenue, 


{== and the July 12 issue was the greatest individual issue in 
volume of advertising linage and revenue which The 
American Weekly has ever published. 
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RAILROADS 


Earnings Still Low But 

Improving. Traffic Holds 

Unsatisfactory. Aluminum 
Pullmans 


AILROAD earnings continue far 
Ries the corresponding period of 

last year, but appear to be catching 
up a bit and thus displaying some favor- 
able improvement. 

Individual roads are currently issuing 
heir June reports. Final totals for all of 
the Class 1 systems will not be available 
for some time, but enough roads have re- 
ported to this date to give some idea of 
what the final totals will show. 

On a basis of the roads thus far re- 
ported, we would estimate the final totals 
of net railway operating income for all 
Class 1 systems in the month of June at 
a little over $45,000,000. Such a figure 


a 


would show a moderate gain of about 
$4,000,000 over the previous month of 
this year, but would still be well over 25 


per cent. below the same month of last 
year, when net railway operating income 
amounted to just under $69,090,000. Com- 
pared with June two years ago, the decline 
would be more than 50 per cent. from the 
record figure of $106,000,000. 

The decline from the same month of 
last year would be a favorable one, how- 
ever, if our estimates for June are borne 
out. Our estimated figure would show a 
drop of a little over 25 per cent., but the 
final earnings of all Class 1 roads for May 
of this vear showed a decline of around 40 
per cent. from the same month in 1930, 
and the drop for the first six months of 
the present year compared with last year 
will probably be between 35 and 40 per 
cent. 


AR loading figures have been irregu- 

lar during recent weeks but have 
proved at least fairly satisfactory. During 
most of July the figures wavered around 
750,000 cars per week. The latest report 
is still slightly short of a new high record 
for the year. The previous record was 
established the first week in May at 775,- 
000 cars. The seasonal movement in car 
loadings for August calls for a general 
advance at least in the final half of the 
month into new high ground for the year. 


| Nganirgebebicr one continue in the rail- 
road operating line. Pullman Company 
has been experimenting with aluminum 
sleeping cars for some time past and is 
now completing one for experimental pur- 
poses. The chief advantage will be the 
saving of as much as 30 to 40 per cent. 
in weight over the present all-steel car. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad is experiment- 
ing with 152 pound section rails which 
will not only stand heavier, but speedier 
loads, and are constructed with a view to 
accommodating trains with a speed of 100 
miles per hour. Canadian Pacific has re- 
cently christened the largest and most 
powerful locomotive of its kind in the 
world which can pull a load which would 
normally make up three trains. The new 
locomotive is 100 feet long and weighs 
nearly 400 tons. 


AVIATION 


Air Filled With Flyers 

Trying for New Records 

and Fame. America’s 

Super-Dirigible Emerges 
for Tests 


HE air has been literally full of 
aviators in recent weeks doing their 


best to set up some claim to fame or 
publicity by attempting new flights or the 
breaking of old records. 

There may be some new records by the 
time these lines are read, but it seems 
probable that the best one will be one 
which was established late in July by 
Russell Boardman and John Polando, who 
flew across the Atlantic from New York 
and on across Europe to the gates of Asia. 
They landed at Istanbul and finished a 
non-stop flight of just over 5,000 miles 
in just under 50 hours. They broke the 
previous record established by Coste and 
Bellonte in September, 1929, and set a 
new long distance non-stop record in their 
Bellanca monoplane, the Cape Cod. 








Other famous flights either completed, 
interrupted or still in progress, include 
the famous Lindbergh Oriental vacation 
flight, the round-the-world trip of Pang- 
born and Herndon, Cramer’s sudden 
Arctic excursion, the DO-X trip from 
Rio de Janiero to Florida and the Seattle 
to Tokio flight, which was interrupted for 
the second time by a forced landing in 
Alaska. 

Harry L. Russell, a pilot for the Ford 
Motor Company, won the National Air 
Tour for the second time. The tour cov- 
ered about 6,600 miles, and Russell won 
by more than 9,000 points. He receives 
the Edsel Ford reliability trophy. J. H 
Smart, of Dearborn, won second prize. 


HE largest dirigible in the world, the 

Akron, or ZRS4, has emerged a fin- 
ished ship with the christening by Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover in Akron. The new Navy 
dirible was begun in November, 1929, and 
is being finished almost exactly on sched- 
ule, with test flights set to begin within 
the next few days. The ship is 785 feet 


long with 6,500,000 cubic feet displace- 
ment. 

LABOR 

and WAGES 


Employment Still Low, 
But Wages Decline Fast- 
er. Hoover Attitude More 
Lenient. Strikes Increase 


CTUAL ésstatistical reports on the 
A wage and employment _ situation 
throughout the country come in 
slowly and are generally a good deal be- 
hind the current picture. The latest Gov- 
ernment statistics, for instance, cover only 
the month of June, but for that period 
a decline of more than usual proportion is 
indicated in factory employment. The drop 
was about 3 per cent. in a single month, 
whereas payrolls for the entire country 
declined approximately 6 per cent. 
Though these figures are somewhat out 
of date, the unofficial reports in recent 
weeks have borne out the indication that 
there is still a moderate down trend in 
both wages and labor. Whereas early in 
the depression employment declined much 
more rapidly than wages, the situation is 
now reversed as usual toward the end of 
a long depression and wages are declining 
more rapidly than actual employment. 


HERE is no great publicity sought 
for in the current instances of wage 
reduction for labor, and the reasons are 
quite apparent. It is fairly certain, how- 
ever, that such wage reductions are taking 
place almost constantly. Following a 
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statement by Secretary of Labor Lamont 
conceding some justice for lower wages, 
President Hoover was quoted as adhering 
none the less to his policy urging continua- 
tion of high wage rates. 


F there were any doubt as to the actual 

progress of wage reductions, such 
doubts could be dispelled to at least some 
degree by the growing labor difficulties. 
Strikes continue in the coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania, in the New Jersey silk district, 
in the New York clothing trades and in 
the New England textile sections. 

Progress is gradually being made, espe- 
cially in the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
where the miners appear to have won an 
eight-hour day. New strikes are con- 
stantly breaking out, however, and as has 
been prophesied in this section in previous 
issues, such difficulties can be expected to 
increase in the next couple of months. 
The great majority of the strikes and 
other difficulties result from attempted 
wage reductions. 


PRICES 


Trend Still Down But 


Some Resistance Shown. 
Grains and Cotton Bear 
Brunt of Selling 


HE strong impetus given the com- 
modity markets early in July has 
worn off almost constantly since 

then. Especially in the agricultural com- 
modity group quotations were under pres- 
sure for nearly the past month and it is 
only recently that there has been a meas- 
ure of firming up in the general market. 
Latest quotations are irregular when com- 
pared with the beginning of July, but the 
most important staples are slightly lower. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
2 145.598 146.591 169.352 
ee & Oe Te 8.7927 8.7756 10.4495 
Bureau of Labor ...... 70.00 71.3 86.8 


After a single month of intermediate 
gain, the monthly indexes are inclined to 
slide back once more and several of them 
have lapsed back into new low ground for 
the present depression as well as the low- 
est figures seen since 1914, or in about 17 
years. 

The weekly indexes have also been slid- 
ing off. Professor Irving Fisher’s index 
of wholesale commodity prices, based on 
average levels for 1926 as 100, has been 
dropping slowly but fairly steadily and has 
touched new low ground since before the 
World War at around 69. This compares 
with an index number of around 86 a year 
ago and nearly 100 in 1929. The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, therefore, stands 
more than 30 per cent. higher than a year 
ago and more than 40 per cent. higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1929, 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. 


Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December........ $ .54 $ .58 $ .92%4 
Corn, December ......... 43% 4634 7834 
Oats, December .......... .253%% .30 37% 
Cotton, December ....... 8.43 9.70 11.90 
BNR accae entre tawibis s Scnik oe 4.20 4.25 5.20 
NR si oo 5 5 a ee alice .06 06% 0714 
a, | he er 4.75 4.65 4.60 
ME. COOMNT Gs acaconecee 13.00 13.00 24.00 
om, 2 AMS, scvcinnacs 17.01 17.01 19.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ........29.00 29.00 31.00 
"RASS errr 4.40 4.40 5.50 
err eee 7.62 8.00 11.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis. 3.85 3.90 4.50 
ini eeumeRe 25.15 30.20 
I ace aalnwewacagnie Mee 6.30 10.25 
SRD. cinescsdadasensucs Be 113 143 
RAO GO io ccevcewcascaicaa .23 25 1.18 


boss the general trend of the 
commodity markets has been toward 
lower levels in the past fortnight, a better 
tone of resistance has recently developed 
and throughout the weakness there have 
been a few individual commodities which 
have held their previous gains in a satis- 
factory fashion. 

Agricultural commodities have been the 
weakest in the entire field. Wheat, corn, 
oats and the lesser grains have been driven 
down fairly steadily, with several new low 
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prices for individual options. The genera} 
grain list shows losses of anywhere from 
one to four cents per bushel since the 
latter part of July. 

Cotton prices have also been under 
pressure, with New Orleans levels from 
$8 to $10 per bale below the peak prices 
made around the beginning of July. Most 
of the active options show a drop of a 
little over $5 per bale in the past fort- 
night, and new low records for the pres- 
ent season were made early in August, 
followed by moderate recovery. 


LSEWHERE tthe ttone has been 
mixed but generally lower. Steel 
prices are holding fairly well with good 
inquiry reported for the Fall months but 
not much actual new business coming in, 
Scrap prices have also held their late 
July advances fairly well, but the lesser 
metals have all given ground, including 
zinc, copper, tin, lead and the others. 
Crude rubber reached a new low level 
for all time in world markets at around 
5% cents per pound for August delivery 
on the A contract. There has been a 
slight recovery in more recent trading. 
Oil prices are still very low compared 
with last year and with 1929, but have 
firmed up and recovered at least part of 
their sharp losses registered earlier in the 
summer. Du Pont interests have made 
another reduction in the price of cello- 
phane. The latest cut is approximately 10 
per cent. and is the thirteenth reduction 
made since the manufacture of cellophane 
was begun seven years ago. Lower prices 
are stated to be due to increased con- 
sumption in the cigarette field, textiles, 
baking, etc. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Gold Imports Down and 
Exports Up. Brokers’ 
Loans at New Low Rec- 
ord. Money Holds Easy 


HE money market has continued 
; soft in recent weeks and there have 
been no indications as yet of the 
normal slight firming up in interest rates 
with the approach of Fall and the peak of 
the crop moving season. As a matter of 
fact, if there has been any change in the 
general level of interest rates during the 
past fortnight it has been for slightly 
lower quotations. 


Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
COM TRROR Eo oersis in sie casino ce 14% 4% 2% 
GO-SO Gay WMG sei cicccckisccs 1% 1% 2% 
Commercial paper ......... 1% 2 3 
New York rediscount...... 1% 1% 14 


The gold import movement has shown 
further falling off. Imports through New 
York for the month of July dropped to 
only about $13,000,000. This is still high 
compared with average normal figures, 
but shows a considerable reduction from 
the $53,000,000 in gold received from 
foreign countries during the month of 
June. Exports were over $1,000,000, or 
the highest in nearly a year. 

Most of the gold received in the United 
States in the past month has come from 
Argentina, though there have also been 
moderate shipments from Canada and 


Peru. The gold stock held by the United 
States has dropped away from its recent 
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eh record for all time, which was set 
early in July. The recession is due partly 
, renewed earmarking for foreign account 
of gold held in the United States. During 
Tuly nearly $30,000,000 of American gold 
‘as earmarked for foreign account, 
which amounts to an export of gold from 
‘his country. Most of the earmarking is 
attributed to the account of France and 
appears to be an evening up process fol- 
lowing the considerable release of gold 
, French earmark during June. 


ROKERS’ loans continue definitely in 

a down trend and have again set a 
new low record for all time. The latest 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York shows total loans to brokers 
at only $1,390,000,000. This is a decline 
of more than $25,000,000 in a single week 
and of nearly $2,000,000,000 since the cor- 
responding date of last year. Compared 
with the high record for all time reached 
in October of 1929 at $6,800,000,000, the 
latest totals show a drop of nearly $5,500,- 
000,000. “Bootleg loans” for the account 
of “all others” hover around their extreme 
low and a nominal figure of $170,000,000, 
compared with their 1929 record of nearly 
$4,000,000,000. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to show a fair degree of activity 
and the weekly figures are now comparing 
more favorably with those of a year ago, 
though they are still many billions per 
week under the peak levels of 1929. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1931 1930 

Bie DOE. caetisasanved $4,306,895,000 $6,773,615,000 
SRNR iiss icc ciin rece ieee 431,667,000 530,133,000 
Philadelphia =... ... 020 374,298,000 477,950,000 
Cleveland ...... a aeaten 506,176,000 653,850,000 
RSRONEN > co knascdacwnes 216,379,000 256,958,000 
RUMEN“ GGavas suis acsapinice 160,815,000 197,784,000 
RMON sa ccnsasenuaecen 986,091,000  1,280,103,000 
RG WBE caiasicccnemars 176,428,000 236,156,000 
MSRNEADOUE .ncesessces 124,833,000 153,386,000 
Maen TACT wosccakinesa 225,517,000 308,980,000 
Mae tanks cacakko ae 117,751,000 151,449,000 
San Francisco ......... 524,991,000 670,588,000 
Totals ..............-$8,148,841,000 $11,690,952,000 
U S. Line Difficulties 


Typical of Marine Depres- 
sion. New Low Rates for 
Atlantic Passenger Service 


HE slump in trans-Atlantic pas- 
[\seses business is growing more 

marked as the season progresses 
and revenues continue to suffer despite the 
effort to bolster them by extreme econo- 
mies of operation and the appeal of the 
new short cruises of the larger ships out 
of New York and back again. 

No new announcements have appeared 
with relation to the difficulties of the 
United States Lines, but conferences con- 
tinue looking to some acceptable way of 
adjusting the finances of this foremost 
fleet of American passenger vessels. The 
latest rumors have brought Pacific coast 
interests into the picture with the possi- 
bility that a number of the Atlantic ships 
will be taken over by Western operators. 

Considerable interest was aroused in 
shipping circles on both sides of the At- 
lantic by the American yacht race from 
Newport to Plymouth. More than a dozen 
of the small boats entered the race and 
all of them finished. The yawl Dorade 
was declared the winner after crossing the 
Atlantic in less than seventeen days. 
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GENERAL FOODS ANNOUNCES A NEW 


RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENT.. 


VITA-FRESH 
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VITA-FRESH, the latest research 
achievement of General Foods, is 
a complete solution to the problem 
of coffee freshness. It has already 
been applied to Maxwell House 
Coffee, one of General Foods’ 20 
nationally advertised products. 
Coffee deteriorates on contact 
with air. The delicate, volatile fla- 
vors escape, thereby causing loss 
of freshness. Oxygen combines 
with oils left in the coffee, thereby 
causing staleness. The best vacuum 
packing now in commercial use re- 
moves 90% of the air. Vita-Fresh 
removes more than 99% of the air 
and, for practical purposes, creates 
a complete and perfect vacuum. 
The importance of this advance 


leaves in the can enough oxygen 
to cause some deterioration of the 
contents. Vita-Fresh seals coffee’s 
fragrance so perfectly that even 
expert coffee tasters cannot tell the 
difference between coffee that has 
stood for months in Vita-Fresh 
cans and coffee fresh from the 
roaster. 

Probability that the new process 
may be made available to other 
packets is disclosed in the an- 
nouncement that the American 
Can Company has been authorized 
to grant the use of it to other 
coffee roasters. 

“The Story of Vita-Fresh,” a 
booklet which should be of in- 
terest to both housewife and busi- 





is shown from the fact that 





even a 90% removal of air 


ness man, will be sent to you 








free upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT €6-S 


250 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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HE new schedule of rates for trans- 

Atlantic passage, based on the recent 
action of the trans-Atlantic passenger con- 
ference in reducing rates for first-class 
accommodations by 10 to 30 per cent. and 
third class by 13 per cent. was announced 
by the member lines of the conference in 
New York. 

The revised schedule lists first class 
passage one way at $155 to $260 in the 
Winter season and $172.50 to $287.50 in 
the Summer season. The third-class rates 
range from $73 to $83 one way and $131 
to $150 round trip. 


OCEAN TRAVEL DECLINES SHARPLY 
PASSPORTS ISSUED BASED ON 10-YEAR AVERAGE) 
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The new rates will become effective for 
sailings east bound on Aug. 17 and there- 
after, and on Oct. 1 for west bound sail- 
ings. At that time various other changes 
ordered by the conference will become 
effective, including changes in the cabin 
and second cabin supplementary charges 
and in third-class one-way and round trip 
rates, and the redesignation of tourist 
third-cabin as tourist class. 

Some of the ships and the rates as- 
signed by the new agreement, covering 
passage from New York to the Channel 
and Continental ports, are as follows: 


Winter Summer 
ee RCO RE PEE ERTS aT $260.00 $287.50 
EO Era Peer ee re CS 260.00 287.50 
Be HO PCANGE. 6o.5:0508iscuiceesace OOD 275.00 
Empress of Britain .....0.60.« 29000 275.00 
Bey ere ere ane 250.00 275.00 
TOOTOTEEATIO in biaiccccnscsnsicivecsec GUD 275.00 
NN ico. (50. cigs ans ss biesacoceiocsote inne: RO 275.00 
NNN? fis hc calace aw ois. 010:0;0-ds sere args 270.00 
MIMS 5.5 csais dsc anssvcncaomnemvcs 240.00 265.00 
AIOE NIREN 6. o:5.5°5)4:0:0-0:0) 0 0.b:0:00.0'004) SAO 260.00 
| 252.50 
NNER cfu steraicisinaisaeaas watceaiciss) 247.50 
MMM, ov ccccauiiccesaaicied epee 210.00 232.50 
RMI va. a soctoajcl mncas mean euatese 200.00 220.00 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Weather Less Favorable, 
But Good Crops Are Har- 
vested. Hoover Offers Our 
Surplus to Germany. 
Farm Census Statistics 


EATHER conditions have been a 

W little less favorable during the 

past fortnight to a good share of 
the important American agricultural 
crops. Conditions do not appear critical 
and in general a good harvest is antici- 
pated, though the weather has been par- 
ticularly hot and dry and there has been 
much talk of grasshopper damage, mainly 
in individual growing sections of Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

Grain circles have been particularly in- 
terested in recent weeks in the American 
offer to sell grain as well as cotton and 
perhaps metals to Germany through the 
granting of long term credits. There have 
been various rumors that Germany would 


be glad to take a major part of the 
American agricultural surplus, especially 
Government holdings of wheat and cotton, 
on such favorable terms. 

It is too early to make any definite as- 
sertions, but it hardly seems probable that 
Germany would take any tremendous 
amount of wheat or cotton, though it is 
quite possible that she will take more than 
the 600,000 bales of cotton already tenta- 
tively accepted. The plan might well be ex- 
tended to other surplus commodities. 


ECENT reports by the Director of 

the Census show interesting statistics 
on American farm values. According to 
the 1930 farm census, the average value 
of the land and buildings on American 
farms declined from a little over $10,000 
per farm in 1920 to only about $7,600 per 
farm in 1930. Acreage value declined 
from $69 to less than $50 per acre in the 
ten-year interval. 

The-value of farm land and buildings 
dropped from $66,316,002,602 in 1920 to 
$49,467,647,287 in 1925 and to $47,879,838,- 
358 in 1930. Of these values, the land 
alone was rated at $54,829,563,059 in 1920, 
$37,721,018,222 in 1925 and $34,929,844,584 
last year. 


LARGE U.S. WHEAT oer INDICATED 
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The number of farms fell from 6,448,- 
343 in 1920 and 6,371,640 in 1925 to 6,288,- 
648 in 1930. The farm acreage decreased 
from 955,883,715 in 1920 to 924,319,352 in 
1925, but increased to 986,771,016 last 
year. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Irregular as 
East Texas Delays Prora- 
tion. Gas Stocks Lower. 
Sugar Firms Up 
ETROLEUM — Domestic  produc- 
tions of crude petroleum continues 
to fluctuate widely and erratically due 
to the counter influences of new produc- 
tion in East Texas and the shutting 
down of production in other fields 
throughout the country. The latest re- 
port of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute estimates production of crude oil 
in the United States at around 2,500,000 
barrels per day. This is a gain of 14,000 
barrels per day over the preceding 
week, but it follows a drop of nearly 
100,000 barrels per day, and the latest 
totals are, therefore, still well below 
the high record for 1931. 
The situation in East Texas district 
continued muddled and unsatisfactory. 
The latest blow to proration in that 
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field has been the unfavorable decision 
by the Texas Federal Court, and in 
most of the district production continues 
unrestrained. 

The movement toward shutting down 
of wells in the other districts due to 
the extreme low price of oil continues, 
but producers are not so enthusiastic as 
they were when the movement started 
around the middle of July. 

Politics is unquestionably playing too 
large a part in the entire situation, espe- 
cially in East Texas and Oklahoma. In 
Oklahoma there have been threats that 
the Government would hold all wells 
closed down unless the price for crude 
oil was put back up to $1 per barrel. 


WHY COPPER PRICES ARE LOWV 
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Meanwhile, gasoline stocks continue 
lower. The declines are not so rapid 
as during July, but the developments are 
favorable none the less because the 
seasonal trend at this time of year is 
generally toward increasing stocks. 
Latest figures show refinery stocks at 
considerably under 37,000,000 _ barrels. 
This is a drop of less than 500,000 bar- 
rels in a week, but a decline of more 
than 7,000,000 barrels from the same 
date last year. 









































UGAR—Much praise has gone to 

the Chadbourne plan for the strong 
market in sugar during the past six 
weeks. The plan is being hailed as one 
of the few for commodity restriction 
which have actually worked out on a 
practical and economic basis. The plan 
was adopted at probably just about the 
proper time and more credit should per- 
haps go to the generally hot summer 
than to the Chadbourne plan, but in 


any case sugar futures have improved 
substantially. 


CANADA 


Crops Cut in Half by 

Drought. Foreign Trade 

Down But Tourist Busi- 

ness Gains. Record Gold 
Output 


je unfavorable drought condi- 
tions previously mentioned in this 
section have continued with little 
abatement and it is now practically cer- 
tain that most of the important crops 
will be far below average. Drought, ex- 
treme heat and high winds have com- 
bined in the destructive process, and 
the wheat crop in western Canada will 
be far below the ten-year average. 
Present indications are that the pre- 
vious low estimate of only 235,000,000 
bushels of wheat for all of Canada this 
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season will have to be revised still lower. 
It is even possible that the total wheat 
crop will not be much more than 200,- 
000.000 bushels, or only about half of the 
1930 crop, which was just under 400,- 
000,000 bushels. In 1929 Canada raised 
305,000,000 bushels and in 1928 568,000,000 
bushels. The five-year average from 
1923 to 1927 was just under 404,000,000 


bushels. 


ANADIAN foreign trade continues 

low, with the latest figures show- 
ing a decline of around $64,000,000 from 
the preceding year at only a little over 
$100,000,000. This figure was almost 
equally divided between imports and ex- 
ports. For the past three months, total 
foreign trade has declined $150,000,000, or 
more than 30 per cent., from the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1930. The declines 
are, of course, due more to the drop in 
commodity prices than to the falling off in 
actual volume. 

One favorable feature of the current 
depression for Canada appears to be the 
tourist influx this year. Early returns 
from Customs and other government 
sources indicate a new high record for 
the entrance of U. S. tourists into 
Canada. One province reports a gain of 
84 per cent. since last year in the tourist 
trade. It seems reasonable to assume 
that many tourists who generally go 
abroad have decided to curtail their 
peregrinations this summer and visit the 
Dominion instead of Europe. Many of 
the short ocean cruises from New York 
are also stopping at Canadian ports. 


BUSINESS FAILURES LOWER 
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JITH a new high record for gold 
output during 1930, Canada is now 
closely trailing the United States for 
second place among the world’s gold- 
producing nations, according to figures 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The revised Canadian figures indicate 
an output for the year of 2,012,068 fine 
ounces. Preliminary figures for the 
United States show an annual production 
WA YA 93 fine ounces. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Germany Gradually Re- 
gaining Balance. England 
Passes a Mild _ Crisis. 
France and Disarmament 


HE international situation, with 
Germany as the star performer, 
has quieted down to the extent that 
affairs are not quite so critical as they 


were and activities are not so spectacu- 
lar. The situation is still serious and 























JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 





To Junior Executives 


Tie JOHN HANCOCK FAMILY INCOME 
PROVISION might have been made to order for you. 


You are going ahead in business. Promotions will come and 
with them the realization of your plans for your family. 


It is to help you go ahead confidently with these plans that the 
Family Income Provision was devised. Applied to standard John 
Hancock policies of $5000 or more, subject to Company regula- 
tions, this Provision guarantees your family, if you should not be 
here to see them through, an annual income of twelve percent 
of the amount of the life insurance, until your youngest child is 
self-supporting. 


Upon expiration of the Family Income payments, the face 


value of the policy becomes the property of the beneficiary, either 
in cash or as income, according to the terms of the policy. 


Secure your family’s future with a John Hancock Family 
Income Provision, which can be added at moderate cost to standard 
John Hancock Life Insurance, either on policies already in force 
or on new insurance. 


Talk to a John Hancock representative or write for our booklet 
describing this plan. 


3 FAMILY INCOME PLANS 


20-YEAR PLAN—where the children are very young. 


= ; where the children are older and their period of 
15-YEAR PLAN—dependency shorter. 


10-YEAR PLAN—Where the children have reached their “teens” and a 


still shorter period of family income will be needed. 





UT 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Ineumy Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “Income for the Family.” 











OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 


























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 


department for Odd Lots. UTILITY 
Helpful booklet J9 on | SECURITIES 
Trading Methods sent free on request > 
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American Press Association 





Presents the Significant Fact that 


Country Town Population Increased 
Close to Two Millions Since 1920 





COMPARISON made by the American Press Associa- 

tion of the final census figures of 1930 with those of 
1920 brings into bold relief the fact that country towns, 
those of 5,000 and less population, gained 1,984,148 inhabi- 
tants over ten years ago. 


The population of country towns is now 14,219,030. 
This figure is exclusive of the farm population which is 
served by country towns. 


What is the significance of the facts stated above? 


First, as country town population increases, inevitably 
the important market which is country town America be- 
comes all the more vast, all the more worthy of the national 
advertiser’s consideration. 


Secondly, its now more than 14 million inhabitants must 
in some way be made acquainted with the goods nationally 
distributed. How to reach these millions plus the additional 
millions on the farms which are served by the country 
towns they surround? 


The answer is the country newspaper. To the country 
town family as also to the farm family, the country news- 
paper is the preferred source of news and the entertainment 
which comes of reading; it is the only informational medium 
treating intimately and more or less exclusively of the local 
folk and the local scene—country town and farm both. 


As the national advertising representative of country 
newspapers, the American Press Association is prepared to 
serve any national advertiser who is interested in making 
sales in the country town market. 





6,000 Country Newspapers Are Represented by 


American Press Association 
225 West 39th Street New York 











As the only source book of country newspaper rates and circulations 
and of the country town market, The Complete Directory of Country 
Newspaper Rates, new edition just off the press, is an asset to any 
advertiser's working library. Price $3. 
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will probably continue so for some time 
in the future. 

Germany has continued her policy of 
self-help, with the Reichsbank rate tak- 
ing a record jump to 15 per cent. on dis- 
counts and 20 per cent. for loans on 
collateral. Results were better than was 
at first expected, and there has been a 
slight gain in gold and foreign exchange. 
German banking institutions have been 
gradually re-opening and although con- 
fidence is still at low ebb there are in- 
dications that the most critical period 
of the readjustment has been passed, 
at least temporarily. 

The German credit has been extended 
by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments for another three months and 
although not all banks have been in sym- 
pathy with the movement, there has been 
a fairly general renewal of German short 
term credits by world creditors, such 
credits being generally extended for 
from three to six months. 


OR a time there seemed some danger 

that Great Britain was tending down 
the same road that Germany had trod, 
but British financial interests took dras- 
tic and rapid steps to check the drain 
of gold from the Bank of England be- 
fore confidence had gotten out of hand, 
though conditions remain serious. 


BRITISH EXPORTS DECLiNE FURTHER 
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After gold withdrawal passed above 
$25,000,000 per day, the Bank of Eng- 
land raised its discount rate from 2% to 
3% per cent. and a week later to 4% 
per cent. At the same time Paris and 
New York united in a $250,000,000 credit 
to the Bank of England. It is hardly 
likely that the credit will be used, as the 
psychological effect of such a bulwark 
has gone far to stem the outward tide. 
Sterling has recovered slowly, but with- 
drawals have declined and what might 
have been a British financial crisis appears 
to have been at least temporarily passed. 


HE American administration and 

diplomats in general have been not 
only worried but greatly disappointed 
in the attitude recently made public by 
France with regard to disarmament. 
The French dictum indicates that she is 
unable to make any further reduction in 
arms pending the clarification of the 
politicial situation in Europe. 

The French attitude is generally held 
to be a severe blow to the Disarmament 
Conference called by the League of 
Nations to be held in Geneva next 
February. 
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A. B. Wilson’s Invention 


1845 - 1931 


URING 1849 the ScieNTIFIC AMERICAN illustrated and described four 
D different sewing machines that had just been produced. One of these 
was the invention of A. B. Wilson, later to be known as the Wheeler and 
Wilson. 

James E. A. Gibbs saw these descriptions and they inspired him to pro- 
duce the Wilcox and Gibbs sewing machine with its ingenious revolving hook 
to make a loop stitch. 

So too Isaac M. Singer patented his machine in 1851 by substituting cir- 
cular feed, thread control, gear wheels, shafting and foot drive. 

Thus has SclENTIFIC AMERICAN taken a most important part in the develop- 
ment of this essential household utility. 

Today, as faithfully as in the past, this 86 year old magazine records 
scientific development. 

Who can tell what future achievement may evolve from today’s authenti- 


Vice-President - Advertising Director 


cated descriptions of industrial activities. 
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UILDING for world mar- 

kets—the Continental 
research department has 
entered every field of gaso- 
line power. 


From small utility engines 
to the high powered heavy 
duty engine — Continental 
has designed and built en- 
gines in keeping with the 
forward trend of power 
requirements. 


Continental Motors Corporation 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


Lontinental Fngines 








ID-SUMMER SALES DISAP- 
POINTING. Current sales, though 
disappointingly small, have been main- 
tained at all as the result of greatly im- 
proved sales effort. The first half of 
the year has resulted in the registration 
of about 1,175,000 new passenger cars, a 
figure that shows a distinct drop from 
the corresponding total of last year, 
when 1,653,000 new cars were titled. The 
chief encouraging factor is that the 
month by month decreases from the 1930 
figures are growing less. There is al- 
ways optimism somewhere in the in- 
dustry. The car makers say that the an- 
nouncement of new models later in the 
year may be relied upon to stimulate the 
flagging public interest, which is cer- 
tainly at a very low ebb except for the 
newest offerings. 


Most notable among the latter is the 
new Plymouth, which has been respon- 
sible for really volume production at this 
division of Chrysler. Not only has the 
factory itself been working on a schedule 
that has been turning out close to 800 
cars a day, but plans were developed late 
in July to step this figure up to a thou- 
sand. Besides the Plymouth activity, 
there has been steady work at Chevrolet 
and at Hudson-Essex, though on a short- 
ened hour basis in the case of the latter. 


August looks like a low ebb, to be fol- 
lowed by a distinct revival in September, 
when the first of some of the new 1932 
offerings will come off the line for in- 
spection and test. The last four months 
of the year ought to see a return of gen- 
eral activity, necessitated by the manu- 
facture of the newest cars and the stock- 
ing of dealers with them. From a pro- 
duction standpoint, the New York Show 
is practically around the corner and 
there are promises of some surprises in 
the Show line-up. 


ANKABLE FACTORY - DEALER 

CONTRACTS URGED. George 
Susens, who is secretary-manager of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, feels 
that improvement in dealer financing will 
result when contracts between automo- 
bile factory and automobile dealers are 
drawn in such a form as to make them 
bankable paper. Under present condi- 
tions, Mr. Susens says, most of the con- 
tracts drawn are entirely for the benefit 
of the manufacturer or of the distributor. 
The fact that most of them may be can- 
celed, almost without notice, by the fac- 
tory makes them of little value to a bank. 
There is only slight improvement noted 
in the general attitude of banks toward 
car dealers, in spite of a widespread agi- 
tation in favor of more liberal conditions. 
But the banks can scarcely be expected 
to extend credit without valid security. 
Dealers in the Detroit area feel, as a 
rule, that the banks are not any too lib- 
eral in their attitude, but the banks’ 





argument is that there is nothing in the 
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Motor Makers See Fall Upturn 


Motor Factories Working With Dealers— 
New Systems of Accounting and Sales 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


present business situation to suggest the 
wisdom of loans without adequate secur- 
ity. 


EEPING DEALERS IN LINE, 

Mid-Summer in the automotive in- 
dustry is marked by its usual condition 
of little doing, plus the effect of the long 
continued failure of the public to buy in 
quantity. The combined result of the 
season’s apathy and the absence of buy- 
ing interest, except in scattered cases, is 
to call for the exertion of every ounce of 
ability in sales effort and economy in 
sales operation. 

Automotive manufacture was long 
since considered to have reached a high 
point of development; it has been found 
possible, under the pressure of necessity, 
to develop it still further along the lines 
of speed and economy. Knowledge of 
sales effort has admittedly lagged behind 
manufacturing progress; the effort now 
is to bring it more nearly in line. 


ROFITS AND SALES. There has 

been abundant opportunity for the 
exercise of sales wits over a long extent 
of time. And dealers generally are 
learning the valuable lesson that it is 
possible to get on to a sounder financial 
basis through decreased operating ex- 
penses, instead of relying entirely on vol- 
ume to see them through. Factory repre- 
sentatives, the country over, have 
changed their type of inquiry. Instead 
of concerning themselves with the num- 
ber of sales made, they are digging into 
what profit has been made. If the sales 
sheet shows individual profits that are 
too low, there is a searching inquiry into 
the cause, followed by drastic change in 
the dealer’s sales basis. 

Those dealers who are in business to- 
day owe their existence to a recognition 
of their problem and the application of 
the right remedy to solve it. Any dealer 
can tell a story of reduced overhead, of 
corners cut, of better, because closer, ac- 
counting. Some of them will report a 
reduction in operating costs of as much 
as 60 per cent. from the unwisely lavish 
scale of early 1930, inherited from the 
flush times of the previous year. Deal- 
ers here and there are making money, 
with sales at perhaps 30 per cent. off, be- 
cause they have effected more than com- 
pensating savings in actual operation. 
Like everybody’s, the dealer’s dollar is 
made to go farther than it used to. 

Some of the dealers with important 
investment have worked out their own 
salvation independently, but in the great 
majority of cases it has been factory help 
that has turned the trick. 

The man with sound merchandising 
experience is at a premium in the factory 
personnel and the field man has ceased 
to be a mere reporter of favorable con- 
ditions. Instead, he is capable of taking 
a dealer’s operation apart and putting it 
together again on an improved basis. 
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The $s in Inventions 
Elusive Metal Cuts Better—Check Writing 


Improves—Radio for Programs in Business 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Ss" NEW SPEED CUT- 


TER.—The latest in very hard cut- 
ting tools, for cutting, milling, planing 
or boring steel, rubber, almost any ma- 
terial, is tantalum carbide. A few years 
ago tungsten carbide began to perform 
industrial miracles; it has since saved 
many thousands of hours and dollars by 
its speed and durability. Yet tests in- 
dicate tantalum will perform in many 
jobs impossible even to tungsten. One 
advantage is that, being a “noble” metal, 
tantalum has no affinity for steel, hence 
is not subject to the cratering action 
which gradually pulls ting valleys in a 
tungsten carbide tool. 

Tantalum was discovered 129 years 
ago, but for one year more than a cen- 
tury no one could isolate it commercial- 
ly; hence its name tantalum. Its high 
melting point and gas absorbing prop- 
erties then made it useful in electric 
bulbs. Nearly ten years ago the fact 
that electric current passes through it 
in only one direction caused its use in 
radio-battery charges. Its acid-resisting 
ability made it valuable for the spin- 
neret holes through which cellulose is 
forced in the manufacture of rayon... 
At present, tests are under way to de- 
termine if it can be used to improve the 
quality of wire-drawing dies. 


ETTER CHECK WRITING—When 

is a product new? When it is first 
made, or when it has been tested out in 
actual use for a year or more and is 
ready for general use—but is still “new” 
to most readers? 

Tantalum carbide is a product of the 
latter sort. Another is a “new” check 
writer that prints through a ribbon (like 
a typewriter) yet shreds the paper for 
full protection. Its advantages are that 
thousands of impressions are uniform; 
there is no smudging, no experimental 
trying out of the first few impressions 
till the ink is right, no re-inking. 


PACE-REDUCING SPEED-RE- 

DUCERS.—For equipment that is 
motor driven there is a new motor and 
speed-reduction gear in a single unit, 
with one housing. Twelve different com- 
binations of gear position in respect to 
the motor are possible. Speed reduction 
up to a 72:1 ratio is available in stan- 
dard models. 


ADIO IN BUSINESS.—The use cf 

radio for safety programs, employee 
instruction or other phases of program- 
med communication between manage- 
ment and employees should be easier 
now. A loud speaker in each room. A 
central point (mixer panel) from which 
personal announcements, phonograph 
records, incoming radio programs can 
be joined into a single program so that 
music coming in from outside, for in- 
stance, can be used to supplement “can- 


ned” and personal talks. These are the 
essentials of a new program system de- 
signed for schools and hospitals but 
easily adaptable for factory, store or 
office use. Stores could easily use it 
for private broadcasts to customers in- 
side their walls... . Power comes from 
any light socket. 


HEY WEIGH FASTER.—I stopped 

in at a country store in Otis, Mas- 
sachusetts, the other day, to buy some 
ginger snaps. The proprietor weighed 
them out laboriously on an old-fashion- 
ed beam scale, serviceable but slow. 
And in the end he gave me all the 
ginger snaps he had picked out of the 
box, anyway, regardless of weight ac- 
curacy ! 

In city stores and in factories weigh- 
ing is getting faster and faster. One 
new scale has no mark on it but a zero, 
and to right and left the words Over 
and Under. You set the proper weight 
on one platform, the box or bag to be 
filled on the other. (Heralded as a nov- 
elty, it is after all nothing but a mod- 
ernization for general use of the familiar 
old druggists scale.) . . . Another scale, 
for speeding up the weighing out of sev- 
eral packages of identical weight, has a 
hand indicator which can quickly be set 
opposite the proper point on the scale. 
Instead of watching each time for some 
such figure as four pounds, six ounces, 
the operator merely stops filling when 
the pointer comes opposite the indica- 
tor. (Another old principle, but made 
very easy for general use.) ... For in- 
dustrial research laboratories, a time 
saver is a computing scale of the type 
seen in grocery stores but reading in 
grams, and equipped with pan, platter or 
scoop. Because it does not oscillate, it 
is said to save approximately three- 
fourths of the time of laboratory weigh- 
ing. 


ELEGRAPHICS.—Fiectrical insulat- 

ing material (soft or glass-hard) 
can now be made from sugar, molasses, 
or glucose. .. . Photographs reproduced 
directly on plywood panels are used by 
one of the British railways. Polished, 
they resist sun, rain and fog. ... Wil- 
cox’s Pier Restaurant at West Haven, 
Connecticut, is said to be the first in 
this country to use the electric eye to 
open doors for tray-laden waitresses... . 
Another use for the electric eye; it 
throws out bad beans for Michigan bean 
growers. ... A new stunt for the home 
is a radio clock that will turn on Amos 
and Andy or any other feature every 
day without fail if you set it right. 





Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related infor- 
mation that may mecn $ and ¢ to a reader 
or his company. 
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Father of 
Tree Surgery %& 
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Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 


lea 


S thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, &} 
after being carefully selected; but they & 

g live near you and are available for s¥ 
fZ large or small operations. Reasonable & 
Y charges for working time only. Satis- N 
44 factory service guaranteed. Please x 
4 consult your telephone directory for yi 
(44 address and ’phone number of nearest 
‘Z branch office in the following cities: \ 
if ay 
4, PORTLAND, ME. & 
Z BOSTON ... WORCESTER aS 
4 SPRINGFIELD & 
Z PITTSFIELD NN 
# PROVIDENCE ss 
if HARTFO NS 
Z, TORRINGTON S 
YZ WESTPORT & 
tA STAMFORD N 
Z NEW YORK CITY & 
YZ WHITE PLAINS N 
a PATCHOGUE, L. I. & 
Z HEMPSTEAD, L. I. NS 
4 ALBANY . ..SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER S 

BUFFALO ... TORONTO al 
MONTREAL & 

ORANGE... MADISON Ss 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. ay 
PHILADELPHIA y 
BALTIMORE & 
WASHINGTON ¥ 
RICHMOND & 
PITTSBURGH & 
WHEELING a 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON & 


TOLEDO. ..COLUMBUS 


"yp 
an 


Zi, 
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SERA MTR S HM Ny Qo Wo Oe NH 


CINCINNATI a 
INDIANAPOLIS N 
LOUISVILLE & 
LEXINGTON Xs 
PADUCAH...DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 8 
CHICAGO a 
MILWAUKEE x 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. SS 
MINNEAPOLIS S 
DES MOINES ...OMAHA & 
3 ST.LOUIS & 
Z KANSAS CITY, MO. 5 
4 CHARLOTTE, N. C. . 
g ATLANTA \ 
‘4 BIRMINGHAM s 

NEW ORLEANS 

TULSA 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 630 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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Three Bargain Seeds 
Which Should 


Double in Price 


When the stock market advances this autumn 
certain low-priced stocks will go up far more per- 
centagewise than the expensive ‘‘blue chip’’ issues. 
If vou desire to make the greatest profit or re- 
cover losses in the shortest possible time, you 
should by all means hold a certain few low-priced 
securities, now selling at panic prices. 





Our Analytical Staff has uncovered three bargain 
stocks selling at an average price of only $20 a 
share. Within a reasonable length of time, these 
three stocks should more than double in price. If 
they advance only to their prices of last year they 
will return a profit of approximately 112%. Much 
higher prices are possible. 


One of these stocks, a leading factor in the 
chain store field, reported a 700% increase in earn- 
ings in the first half of this year. How many 
companies made such a showing? The second issue 
is reported to have developed a revolutionary product 
for the automobile and aircraft industry—this may 
greatly increase earnings. The third stock is a 
leading utility serving the ricnest section of 
America—-it should advance remarkably in the next 
upswing. 


We have published a Stock Market Bulletin which 
reveals the names of these three bargain stocks and 
outlines their profit possibilities. A copy of this 
Bulletin will be sent to you upon receipt of only 
$1.00—in check, money order, or stamps. In addi- 
tion, we shall be glad to send you free copies of 
our current Stock Market Bulletins, which tell what 
the market is likely to do next, and also an in- 
teresting booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN 

OCKS.”’ If you are looking for large profits, 
or for a way to recover losses quickly, send im- 
mediately for the above information. Just address: 


INvestors REsEACH BurREAU, INC. 
Div. 236, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


. 











CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 








““Your Other Business’’ 


How the management of your investments is 
subject to the same laws of success as any 
business or professional activity is discussed in 
our book “Your Other Business.” 

This book is for distribution to substantial in- 
vestors who are interested in the principles of 
investment counsel. 

Your request for a copy on your letterhead will 
bring this book to you without anv obligation. 


* s 


Department F-7 ~ “ 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
corresopndent. In writing, please mention 

e Bache Review. Sent for three months, 
without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. | 


Established 1892 | 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Foreign Trade at Low Point 
First-Half Figures Reveal Decline in Balance of 


Trade—Economic Conferences Encourage Optimism 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


est just before the dawn seems well 

illustrated in July’s business de- 
velopments. While the six-months foreign 
trade figures released by the Department 
of Commerce present the darkest picture 
of our merchandise exchange for many 
years, the Paris and London economic 
conferences—following so closely Presi- 
dent Hover’s successful debt-holiday nego- 
tiations and the attendant revival of busi- 
ness hopes—are engendering such opti- 
mism and confidence that in many cases 
trade recession has stopped and some few 
examples of recovery are seen. 

Preliminary figures for United States 
foreign trade in merchandise during the 
first six months of 1931 show the extent 
of the world depression only too well. The 
figures reveal a decline of more than $750,- 
000,000 in the value of our exports and 
over $625,000,000 in our imports, from the 
corresponding period of 1930. 

For the first time since the outbreak of 
the World War our exports in any one 
month were valued at less than $200,000,- 
000, being only $187,000,000 in June. This 
was a decrease of $17,000,000 from May 
and $108,000,000 from June a year ago. 
Our imports in June, 1931, were $176,- 
000,000; slightly under those in May, but 
some $75,000,000 under those of June, 
1930. 


Tes old adage that it is always dark- 


HESE figures supply the basis for 

a very. interesting deduction—the 
world depression is considerably more 
acute abroad than in this country. Since 
our exports in recent years have been of 
highly processed articles of high unit 
value, and our imports mainly of raw 


materials, ovr exports exceed our imports 


in value. Since the start of the present 
trade recession the purchasing power of 
foreign countries has declined consider- 
ably faster than our own, and as a con- 
sequence our favorable balance of trade 
has decreased; our foreign sales have 
declined faster than our foreign pur- 
chases. 

In the first six months of 1930 our fav- 
orable balance was $339,732,000; in the 
first six months of this year it was only 
$206,262,000. In June, 1930, our favor- 
able balance was over $44,000,000; in May 
this year it was $23,000,000; in June it 
was only $11,000,000. 

In the entire year of 1930 our favorable 
balance amounted to 11.33 per cent. of our 
total foreign trade—both exports and im- 
ports. In the first half of last year it 
was 8.913; in the first half of this year 
it was only 8.503 per cent. 


T= statistics of Argentina’s foreign 
trade during the first six months 
of this year reveal the extent to which 
that country has been affected by price 
declines. Cabled reports to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce indi- 
cate that total Argentine exports increased 
70.7 per cent. in volume over the same peri- 


od of 1930, but there was a decrease of 
5.8 per cent. in value in spite of that 
volume gain. Exports of cereals and lin- 
seed increased 94.1 per cent. in volume and 
decreased 4.3 per cent. in value. In June 
of this year exports increased 147 per 
cent. in volume and 15 per cent. in value 
over the same last year. 

Argentina’s great neighbors are re- 
ported to be feeling the effects of the de- 
pression more and more. In Brazil the 
fluctuations of exchange greatly reduced 
imports, while coffee prices declined and 
stocks increased. 

The situation in Chile showed no im- 
provement during July. Manufacturing 
plants were operating on part-time sched- 
ules; stocks were being liquidated, even by 
slashing prices. Unemployment is reach- 
ing a serious stage. Collections continue 
slow, and new credit arrangements were 
necessary in the case of many large dis- 
tributors. However, the Chilean govern- 
ment’s recent efforts to secure a more 
favorable trade balance was rewarded with 
some degree of success. Chile had an 
unfavorable balance of 15,000,000 pesos 
in the first five months of 1930, but the 
returns for the same period this year show 
a favorable balance of 38,000,000 pesos. 


ee in the Far East are 
spotty. Little change from the stag- 
nancy of recent months has been reported 
by Japan and the Philippines. India ex- 
perienced some improvement in retail 
trade in anticipation of the Poojah holi- 
day season. 

In the Netherland East Indies busi- 
ness improved during July to a very 
marked degree. Credit tension was re- 
lieved somewhat. The Outer Possessions 
furnished a decidedly better demand for 
general merchandise. The improvement 
came in a spurt during the first two 
weeks of July, but even after the mo- 
mentum of the spurt had been ex- 
pended improvement continued. 

‘The Iberian Peninsula had a better month 
than had been anticipated, although con- 
ditions were far from good. Spain was 
troubled with strikes and other labor dis- 
turbances, but they were not so widespread 
nor so serious as has been generally pre- 
dicted.. Trade in Portugal continued slow, 
with favorable reports causing an under- 
tone of optimism. 


HE business health of most European 

countries is dependent, of course, 
upon the soundness of conditions in their 
neighboring countries. Therefore the 
trade indicators for the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany have fluctuated 
widely with the reports of the economic 
conferences and with news dispatches of 
the critical events in Germany. 

In general, though, conditions in those 
countries were reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as maintaining a large 
part of the revivals noted last month. 
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| eAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


LBERT H. WIGGIN, chairman of 
f\ the governing board of the Chase 
National Bank of 
New York, has been 
selected as the Ameri- 
can member of the 
committee to be set 
up by the Bank for 
International Settle- 
ments, in accordance 
with the recommenda- 
tion of the London 
Conference of Minis- 
ters, to inquire into the immediate credit 
needs of Germany. 

Herbert L. Pratt will be chairman of 
the new Socony-Vacuum billion-dollar cor- 
poration; Herbert Baker, vice-chair- 
man; C. F. Meyer, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
will be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Charles E. Arnott, president of 
Vacuum, becomes president of the com- 
bined corporation. 


Samuel Insull, Jr., was elected chair- 
man of the West Ohio Gas Company; 
Robert M. Feustel, vice-chairman; Em- 
mett R. Curtin, president, succeeding his 
father, the late E. R. Curtin. 





é 
Albert H. Wiggin 


L A. PADDOCK, formerly vice- 
* president, has been elected president 
of the American Bridge Company, suc- 
ceeding the late J. A. Hatfield. 


Paul Quattlander was elected president 
of Hahn Department Stores, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Lew Hahn, who becomes chair- 
man. George W. Mitton, former chair- 
man, was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, a new post. 


W. F. Raber was elected president of 
the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 

George Harrison Phelps has _ been 
elected president of the company formed 
as the result of the merger between Dor- 
land International, Inc., of New York, and 
the Foreign Advertising Department of 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc., under the 
name of the Dorland Company. 


A W. MELLON, JR., formerly with 
“4 Harris, Forbes & Company, was ap- 
pointed to the treasurer’s division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, to 
work mainly in connection with invest- 
ments of the company in public utility 
securities. 

Edward J. Mehren, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
has been elected president of the Portland 
Cement Association. 


Murray S. Wilson was promoted to a 


Vice-presidency of the National City Bank 
of New York. 
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JENKS, GWYNNE & CO. 


COMBINING 


JENKS, GWYNNE & CO. and REINHART & BENNETT 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNC- 
ING THE CONSOLIDATION OF OUR 
FIRMS AS OF AUGUST IsT. 1931. 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 4-1903 65 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
























































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond arid Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
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24 issues of constructive editorial service 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 
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The Best Investment 

for 

Independence 

h\ at 50 

{ The best invest- 

f f ment over a period 

in: 1 of years ordinarily 

will be in the se- 

curities of an organization which 

deals in necessary products and 
services. 

CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY'S 
SECURITIES 
will enable you to start such an 
investment plan with a small 
amount of capital. 


Ppaoane em e=ail the coupon™* ===" 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Please send me full information. 














Do 
You Own 
These 





Should 
They Be 
S Sold, Held 
tocks on 
Bought? 
Allied Chem. Drug, Inc. 
American Can Elec. P&L 
A&F Power Gen. Elec 
Am. T&T Int. T&T 
i| Beth. Steel Loew’s 
‘| Chrysler Mont. Ward 
| Con. Gas Radio 
Du Pont "J. S. Steel 


Westinghouse Elec. 


Each week in “Market Action,”” we review the 
market outlook for leading common stocks in 
addition to forecasting the general market trend. 
Why not take advantage of this definite, authori- 
tative advice? 


3 Weeks of Advice ... FREE! 


Thousands of investors and traders rely upon 
“Market Action.” In order that you may judge 
its accuracy we will send 3 future issues FREE 
and without obligation. Tear out this advertise- 
ment and write your name and address. 


WETSEL 
MARKET BUREAU, INC. 


Counselors to Investors 


341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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Stoek Market Outlook 


Market Action Unsatisfactory But 
Possibilities Appear for Quick Turn 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


CTION of the general market 
A averages has been unsatisfactory 
during the past fortnight with indi- 
cations that our bottom formation of May 
and June may soon be invalidated. We 
have previously mentioned important sup- 
port points at just under the lows of June 
19th, immediately prior to President 
Hoover’s debt announcement. 
None of the important stock averages 
have broken that support point as_ this 
article is written but all of them are fair- 


.ly close to such levels—close enough to 


suggest the possibility that they may be 
broken in the fairly near future. 


CCORDINGLY, and if this happens, 

the market outlook will again turn 
indefinite, with the possibility of still fur- 
ther declines. The next strong support 
level is that of June 2nd, when the ac- 
credited averages made their extreme 
lows for the bear market thus far. Break- 
ing of the June 19th lows would not nec- 
essarily mean breaking of the June 2nd 
lows, but it would make such action more 
probable, with resulting declines into new 
low ground. In such a case we should 
have to accept the decision of the market 
itself, and step aside once more, from a 
conservative standpoint, to await the 
formation of a new technical bottom later 
on. 

This is the unfavorable aspect of the 
current situation but the factors are by no 
means all unfavorable. There are still 
possibilities that the current decline may 
be stemmed short of the secondary sup- 
port levels and, as a matter of fact, the 
present market action makes definite 
prophecy difficult because it has been such 
that the movement might reverse itself at 
any moment, quickly and without warning, 
turning up from practically any level 
hereabouts. 

Recent action has again been suggestive 
of the end of any long move. There have 
been drives against the important leaders 
while the bulk of the list was being accu- 
mulated and holding remarkably steady. 


Once again we have the exact opposite of 
the situation at the close of the bull 
market in 1929 when strong-arm marking 
up of the leaders was used to mask liquid- 
ation and distribution of the general list, 
and when most of the average indexes were 
misleading guides to the action of the 
market as a whole. 


. HE present situation is a difficult one, 
therefore. Dealing specifically with 
our previous advice and the support points 
given, our speculative trading campaign 
will be automatically sold out on stop if 
the accredited averages drop appreciably 
below the June 19th lows. Assuming that 
purchases in this campaign were made as 
advised the average loss would be only 
about five points and speculative funds 
would then be held for a new campaign on 
indications of some subsequent bottom 
formation for technical trading purposes, 
and our still-anticipated Fall advance. 


With respect to the long-swing invest- 
ment policy, it has been previously sug- 
gested that if the June 19th support levels 
are materially broken the investor may 
lighten his commitments to the extent of 
going back to our previous ratio of 60 per 
cent. stock and 40 per cent. cash, instead 
of the 70-30 ratio advised on the decline 
of mid-July. 


E still think this would be the most 

conservative policy but we are not 
dogmatic about it, in view of the pos- 
sibilities for a sudden turn. The investor 
does not generally care to jump in and 
out of the market and he should not, in 
fact, so we shall not insist on his retrac- 
ing the accumulation thus far accom- 
plished. 


And in any case, for both the speculative 
campaign and the investment policy, we 
would lay plans for gradual re-accumu- 
lation during the rest of the Summer, of 
any commitments sold out on the breaking 
of the technical June support levels. 
AUGUST 6th, 1931. 
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OINTERS 


HE groups which have acted 
T best in recent trading are the 

airplane, apparel, automotive, cot- 
ton, fertilizer, food, oil, electric pow- 
er, textile, moving picture, tobacco, 
woolen and insurance, while retail stores 
and sugars showed gains of 3 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. respectively. Groups 
which displayed slight weakness were 
the automotive accessory, automobile 
tire, building equipment, miscellaneous 
mining, bank, drug and household sup- 
plies. 

Considerable weakness was displayed 
by some groups which included several 
of the market leaders, chief among these 
being the rails, agricultural implement, 
chemical, electric equipment, canning 
and miscellaneous manufacturing, office 
equipment, paper, rayon, shipping and 
steel. 


ADIO CORP. which we described 

in a previous issue, has given an 
encouraging technical performance of 
late. In our previous discussion we 
stated that television would not be an 
important factor, commercially, before 
1933 at the earliest. Now according to 
statements of the leaders of the in- 
dustry, recent advances in technical skill 
have been such that television receiving 
apparatus may be marketed in 1932. 
With the field for television potentially 
as great, if not greater than that which 
existed for radio sets in 1921, Radio 
Corporation should benefit considerably 
from any new development along these 
lines, and we desire to emphasize its 
attractiveness as a speculation for the 
next cycle. 

Both Continental and American Can 
have been weak as the result of recent 
developments within the canning in- 
dustry. The Wisconsin Canning Asso- 
ciation estimates a reduction of 42 per 
cent. in the pea crop as compared with 
last year. This crop is a very important 
element in the business of the major 
canning companies, and it would seem 
as if earlier estimates of a reduction of 
10 per cent. in the total business trans- 
acted by both American Can and Con- 
tinental Can would have to be lowered 
somewhat. , 

In addition to the reduction in peas, 
there is a shortage in the peach crop 
estimated at 30 per cent. compared with 
1930. However, the corn and tomato 
crops, also very important items for 
the canning companies, are estimated 
to equal those of 1930. Notwithstand- 
ing this discouraging news, we feel that 
earnings for these companies, while sub- 
stantially below record levels of 1930, 
will be sufficient to cover dividends for 
this vear. Therefore in spite of lower 


earnings in prospect, we believe that 
holdings in American Can and Con- 
tinental Can should be retained. 


E have previously mentioned the 

favorable growth possibilities of 
the chemical industry. The position of 
Commercial Solvents in the industry is 
enhanced materially by its recent afhlia- 
tion with Du Pont in forming the Krebs 
Pigment Color Corp. This new com- 
pany will exploit the use of titanium 
pigments, which bid fair to displace lead 
as a basis of paint and therefore has, in 
our judgment, possibilities of consider- 
able development, substantially as great 
as that which faced Commercial Solvents 
when it introduced butanol in 1923. 


Commercial Solvents which was or- 
ganized in 1919 to take over from the 
government the munitions research la- 
boratories at Terre Haute, has had a 
remarkable growth. Earnings in its 
formative years were practically nil and 
up to 1924 no profits of consequence 
were reported. In 1924 with the de- 
velopment of butanol the company re- 
ported net profits of $1,043,000, after 
which time there was an almost unin- 
terrupted rise to 1929 when the company 
reported $3,667,000. In 1930, reflecting 
the low level of business activity profits 
declined to $2,717,000. For the first six 
months of 1931 earnings of $0.47 per 
share were reported which compares 
with $0.60 per share in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 


HE conservativeness of the manage- 

ment in reporting earnings is reflect- 
ed in the balance sheet, with the plant 
account, having a nominal value of $15,- 
000,000, carried at $1,236,000. Current 
assets of $8,900,000 were shown at the 
end of 1930. Of this $4,808,000 was in 
cash as compared with total current 
liabilities of only $806,000. 


An intangible item not reflected in the 
balance sheet but perhaps worth more 
than the nominal value of the plant ac- 
count is the company’s research labora- 
tory. The remarkable progress which 
the company has shown is chiefly at- 
tributed to the research laboratory’s 
development of butyl alcohol com- 
mercially, previously regarded as a 
waste by-product. The more recent de- 
velopment of titanium pigments is a 
further indication of the alertness of 
this organization in the field of chemical 
research. 

1932 earnings should show a consider- 
able improvement from normal sources 
of business alone, and the new develop- 
ment of titanium is likely to be reflected 
in a considerable growth of net earning 
power over the next five year period. 
We therefore feel that Commercial 
Solvents has greater than average specu- 
lative attraction for the individual in- 
vestor who desires a low priced specu- 
lative favorite with greater than average 
possibilities for the longer term. 
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Odd Lots 


You can purchase as many 
shares as your available funds 
permit. That’s one of the many 
advantages of buying Odd 
Lots. 


In buying Odd Lots you can 
make many desirable purchases 
which you would be forced to 
forego if unable to buy a full 
100 share lot. 


Send for our interesting booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 486 


100 Share Lots 


JjJohnMuir& (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42nd St. 41 E. 42nd St. 
































buy Utility 
Bonds now 


Consistent earning 
power, coupled with future 
prospects brighter than those 
faced by most other industries, 
recommend utility bonds. 


The Associated Electric Com- 
pany Gold Bond due 1953, is 
a seasoned issue of a growing 
unit in this expanding indus- 
try. 

Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange, these 
bonds are available to yield 
currently about 5.3%. 


Write for Circular H-3 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York 











**§5,000 to 
$1,000,000” 


Write for 
your copy of 
the above—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Div. 24-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
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No 
No 


Thous. Book Earns 
Shares Value 1930 
, 834 = $6.32 
4,153 0.15 
2402 $4 9.77 
1,258 42 2.86 
653 24 3.02 
691 29 3.24 
2,474 55 8.08 
600 129 5.44¢ 
1,656 43 1.04 
600 26 4.16 
1,061 20 Nil 
770 82 1.41 
10,155 16 0.60 
1,711 39 0.03 
1,830 66 3.77 
450 138 6.24 
17,973 144 10.44 
3,077 33 8.56 
400 81 Nil 
8,865 61 2.07 
3,582 24 1.42 
2,000 32 Nil® 
589 31 3.41 
2,422 268 12.86 
823 229 7.58 
2,691 54 1.02 
188 84 5.43? 
843 56 1.94 
2563 137 7.45 
2,258 28 2.32 
446 43 5.52 
2,098 14 0.56 
3,200 144 5.26 
4,373 37 5.12 
770 68 7.698 
740 94 725 
252 42 4.221 
5,000 7 1.50 
244 24 3.35 
977 54 6.16¢ 
512 16 6.64* 
194 201 10.95 
2a7 5 Nil 
1,123 45 Nil 
1,800 50 3.47 
7,655 50 4.44 
1,174 123 Nil 
362 31 2.31 
4,415 26 0.05 
1,000 12 11.15 
341 68 0.41 
11,684 20 1.76 
1,037 30 2.03 
34 ‘011 6 0.61 
11 457 37 5.06 
1.733 43 5.04 
2,113 12 Nil® 
4,743 32 0.05 
2,530 34 4.86 
500 154 4.59 
1,000 29 Nilk 
6,295 8 Nil 
504 63 4.048 
516 §=217 9.10 
1,689 96 3.60 
1,050 39 1.10 
3,502 22 6.03 
11,066 31 4.44 
2,261 63 8.84 
894 17 5.32 
1,877 25 2.86 
1,511 135 1.07 
239 43 6.37 
100 49 Nil 
730 18 4.284 


*Including prices on cold stock. 


ended April 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


(v) Plus 8% 


Forbes Stoek Guide 


Earns, 


$2.43, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


1 73, 6 m 


ses eee 


1.76, 6 m 


. a 
Nil, 6 m 


nN 


i) 
2S 
Pin 
Ww 


Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 3 m 


0.03, 6 m 
Nil, 3 m 
1.62, 6 m 


(a) Partly extra. 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for 
in common 


depletion. 
stock. 


1931 


m=months 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

WN. Y.-S. E. Rate 
Air Reguction:....<.. cscs sees $4.50a 
Alleghany CON: ci sacs sc ae 
Aled GhemiGal «0.0.04... 6 
ALG (GC RANHERS osc csa056e iz 
American Bank Note...... aa 
American Brake Shoe...... 2.40 
Asmericaty: SCAG. 6 iesioe.0is,o0.0's 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 1 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
POPACPICAM NOE inks s.0c0s0 
American International..... P 
Amer. Locomotive......... 1 
American Radiator........ 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ te 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Ager, Web ft Plies. css 0s 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Amet: WOGIER 6...5006.605 ms 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.50 
ARGES COPPED oo. i sis cee ies 
Armour ot Til “A”....... oe 
Assoc. Dry Goods. «sc <: 2.50 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 


Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile....... . 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive........ - 
3altimore & Ohio.......... 5 
Barnsga A ok. os sss 00.0 an 
3eechnut Packing ......... 3 
3endix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel........... 2 
Borden Company.......... 3z 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 
3rook. Union Gas......... 5 
PAPO SOE o., «6.00:0.06.00008 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
BUSH POPMHINAl. 6....6.0560 0-5: 2.50 
California Packing......... Z 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 3 
LS ER ee OR Rai errno ney crnara 6 
Celotex Company... ....... He 
Cerro de Pasco........ <0. 1 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... : 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Childs Company........... mn 
Crysler COG. ci sisiscaec 1 
RON ssc oa sccaiereis ois 8 aero 7a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 64 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... Z 
Commercial Credit......... 2 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.40 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
or ee 
Continental Motors ........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 4a 
Crucible. Steel « o...60:000054 re 


Cuban American Sugar.... 

Curtiss-Wright. ........... 

Davison Chemical.......... 

Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 4 
Diamond Match........... 1 
Oa ae ne areree 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Eastman Kodak ........... 8a 
Bilec: Avto-Lite...... ss. 6 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
BG RS, iliac dois aleikis s cvie aki af 
Foster Wheeler............ 2 
Foundation Co. ........... i 
Freeport Texas............ 3 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 

57- 
355- 
200- 
160- 

63- 
185- 
116- 
199- 

54- 
150- 
145- 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 
82- 
249- 
56- 
249- 
89- 
85- 
99- 
515- 
86- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
45- 
76- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
134- 
29- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 
81- 
230- 
173- 


255-115; 


126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


105- 
184- 
109- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(x) 8 months only. (y) 


(t) 


Plus 6% in common stock. 


22; ’20-’30* 
’29-’30 
65; ’24-’30 
26; *20-’30* 
34; ’25-’30 
30; ’27-’30 
39; ’27-’30 
24; 25-30 
14; ’25-30 
24; 27-30 
16; ’22-’30 
18; ’23-’30 
15; ’29-’30 
28; ’29-’30 
37; ’22-’30* 
36; ’22-’30 
114; ’22-’30 
81; °24-’30* 

5; ’20-’30 
25; ’24-’30* 
10; ’28-'30 

2; 725-30 
19; ’25-’30 
97; °24-’30 
83; ’22-’30 
16; ’23-’30* 
60; ’28-’30 


15; ’29-'30 
40; ’23-’30 
8; °22-'30 
44; ’23-’30 
14; ’29-’30 
37; ’23-’30 
53; ‘2-'"s* 
9; ’23-’30 
56; ’24-’30 
29; ’26-'30 
18; ’25-’30* 
14; ’25-’30 


41; ’26-’30 
30; ’26-'30 
14; ’22-’30 
3: °26-30 
21; ’20-’30 
32; ’27-’30 
32; ’22-’30* 
3; °22-’30 
22; ’24-’30 
14; ’25-’30 
41; ’22-’30* 
18; ’20-'30* 
30° °26-30* 
14; ’25-30 
7; ’29-30 
56; ’23-’30* 
34; ’20-30 
2; °22-’30 
7; ’21-30 
35; °26-’30 
48; ’21-’30 
2; ’21-30 
2; °29-’30 


10; ’20-’30* 
93; ’20-’30 
69; ’22-’30 
"19-’30* 
57; ’28-’30 
80; ’22-’30* 


70; 22-30 
33; °28-’30 
15; ’25-’30 
10; ’23-’30 
33; ’29-’30 
3; 23-30 
20; ’26-'30 


we we 


FORBES 


for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


1093%- 7034 
12%- 4% 


18234-10234 
4234- 18% 
6234- 3434 
38 - 25% 
12934- 903% 
3834- 14 

5134- 21% 


20134-156%4 
13234-102% 


l1%- 5% 
43%4- 18% 
19%4- 9 
414. 1% 


2954- 16% 
20334-13234 
120 - 78 

235%- 11% 
295%4-101% 


27%- 9% 
87%- 434 
141%4- 53, 
62 - 45 


251%4- 14% 
703%- 34% 
76%4- 47 
693%- 53% 
12934- 99 
4314- 3234 
32%4- 19% 
31 - 17 


53 - 20% 
45 - 29% 
131%4- 52% 
14%- 5% 
30%- 14 
54%- 27% 
46%- 27 
8%- 3% 
3334- 14% 
2534- 12% 
170-133 
32%- 9% 
455%- 205% 
23%- 13 
12 - 6% 
1095%- 82% 
623%4- 403% 
4Y- on 


865%- 553% 
63 - 303% 
5%4- 2% 
SR- 2% 
23 - 9% 
157%4-1071%4 
102 - 45% 
23 ~-14% 
7834- 6114 
107 - 71 
18534-118 
743%4- 341% 
6034- 30% 
3934- 13% 


64%4- 21% 
1714- Pas 
43%4- 


(d) Year ended March 31, 
(n) Year ended October 31. 

lus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


75 55 
6 ne 
107 5.5 
24 8.1 
37 8.1 
28 8.1 
94 5.4 
17 5.6 
27 ee 
21 14.3 
14 ae 
19 SZ 
13 46 
Zi = 
32 6.2 
54 9.2 
171 a2 
121 49 
9 noe 
25 6.0 
11 roe 
Z ae 
19 4 
153 6.5 
87 8.0 
15 6.8 
145 11.3 
12 Sar 
48 10.1 
8 ae 
52 6.0 
21 49 
37 5.4 
57 8.8 
60 6.7 
108 4.7 
43 7.1 
24 6.8 
21 11.8 
22 9.1 
38 7.1 
55 10.9 
7 png 
17 5.7 
36 8.6 
36 oa 
5 ‘3 
16 - 
25 4.0 
144 a7 
15 ~ 
30 6.7 
16 113 
8 5.0 
92 4.3 
47 5.2 
3 case 
9 Pee 
65 6.0 
46 ec 
5 
3 
11 itis 
119 12 
52 7.9 
19 51 
74 5.4 
87 4.5 
137 5.8 
40 15.0 
38 2.6 
19 eas 
24 8.1 
7 — 
26 11.5 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) 


Plus 5% in 





AUG 


No 
No 2 
No 

10 4 
No 

No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
100 
No 


100 














AUGUST 15, 


1931 








Par 
No 
No 
No 
10 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
100 
No 
No 
100 
No 
10 


100 
100 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


No 














Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
413 $110 
28,846 14 
5,353 11 
43,500 18 
324 32 
2,000 6 
1,788 14 
1,167 47 
1,417 a7 
1,728 | 
2490 164 
198 116 
707 —s Nil 
400 111 
1,600 38 
1,512 24 
1,358 163 
350 = 112 
670 31 
4,409 59 
14,584 10 
1,000 53 
6,632 44 
1,182 10 
9,340 33 
5,518 15 
6,983 se 
1,813 30 
1,210 99 
2,277 ao 
1,418 38 
548 42 
1,909 21 
300 52 
Tie 70 
1,438 48 
1,900 44 
809 116 
228 131 
4,621 33 
2,730 20 
6,286 17 
724 10 
1,190 29 
6,202 15 
310 212 
5,448 19 
4993 161 
338 242 
1,571 124 
1,406 243 
6,187 B 4 
2,100 10 
2,480 183 
5,678 27 
15,000 4 
2,453 68 
3.113 46 
13,039 97 
450 167 
4,428 36 
2,433 72 
396 73 
5,503 30 
3,874 86 
13,161 2 
Zatt 18 
1,400 90 
1,338 7 
2,000 16 
1,989 79 
9,000 16 
300 31 
654 116 
4,846 40 
6,160 50 
100 (3 


ended April 30. 
Nov vember 30. 
‘ommon stock. 


Earns 
1930 


$2.44 
1.90 
3.63 
3.25 
7.07 
3.26 
3.51 
Nil 
3.16 
Nil 
7.25 
Nil 
7.89 
4.69 
0.20 
Nil 
6.01 
Nile 
11.53 
4.55 
0.67 
Nil 
2.07 
1.35% 
1.669 
1.90 


1.15 
2.07 
9.653 


4.00 
1.40 


8.35 
6.708 


Aro FROSSOMUMERS 
2 + unin be ¢ 
am SLSLrIessge 


258 


Nil 
3.43 
Nil 
4.08 
3.01 
3.01 
Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 
eee eee 


seeeee 


eeeeee 


ereeee 


oeeeee 


ee eens 


Nil, 6 m 


oes 6 © 


(a) Partly extra. 
“(j) Year ended August 31. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(x) 8 months only. 


(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

MN. Y>-S.. &. Rate 
General Asphalt... ..5:6..05: $3 
General Electric. .......... 1.60 
General POOUS :.......0:06.0100%.0 3 
General Motors............ 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... oe 
Cle SOME: 6) sic stasis ween 2.50 
Googrigh:. Bo Boo. ci ssisese ae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors...... i 
Great Northern Pfd....... 4 
Gulf States Steel.......... : 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Pinson: BMGtOr..... ..i0.00006% 1 
Fittpp MOG... <...6.60::s 0:00:00: a 
Tiheois: Gential.. oociccisss 4 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... : 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Datk;  ERREVOSEE 5 vc .6:s.0:0s-c0.0s 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
Tet, Te Be Whe osc scwssane 2 
Kelvinator Corp.......... - 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1 
EPI Ce G8 u cca a.cikin ad iavewin 1.60 
Rreuret Ge POU coc: s0.0s:6:00 1.60 
Kroger Grocery... <.s.0.56 1 
Dew VAMC. s-s5:0:044000 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... a2 
Oe Se a 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco .«.....04... a 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 
RUACK “PPG con occ eccenws 3 
(Ve sae ae: re 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Massaurt. PAaCihe. .... ...<<.0. 
Montgomery Ward........ : 
Dash BIGIGES o.oo cc scncies 4 
National Biscuit..........: 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... sa 
Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
ja 12 ee ae 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 6 


N.. ¥., Chic. .& St. Louis... 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... Z 
Packard Motors.........5. 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B”. 0.40 
Paramount Publix.......<. 2.50 
Pennsylvania R. R........4 s 
Pere Marquette............ i 
Phillips Petroleum......... ae 
Prairie On & Gas... 22. bie 
Pressed Steel Car. ...sc.. ss is 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation......... - 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 
SSRI oo ihc Gi aiciaicic suse ss 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... as 
CS ge 0.40 
Repupnc Steel... . ......00% ae 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance........... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... : 
Sears: KOSDWEE «oes s.csca0 2.50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 


Paid in common stock. 


(y) Plus 6% 


Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 22; 
403- 41; 
137- 35; 
282- 31; 
153- 56; 
143- 18; 

82- 29; 
109- 15; 
155- 35; 

6l- 3; 
155- 45; 

96- 15; 


144- pk 
74- 20 

140- 18: 
84- 7; 


20-30 
°26-’30* 
26-30* 
25-30* 
25-30 
27-30 
’28-'30 
20-30 
27°30 
25-’30 
27-'30 
25-30 
27-30 
: °24-'30 
22°30 
20-30 


; °26-'30 
; °22-30 
; °24-30 
; ’20-'30* 
; °28-’30 


5; ’20-'30 


145- 17; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
96- 14; 
178- 35: 
47- 8; 


90- 54; 
242- 25; 


382- 70; 


62- 11; 
67- 7; 
101- 
400- 15; 


119- 21; 
237- 38; 
250- 2; 
149- 27; 


146- 10; 
66- 39; 
278- 14; 


134- 19; 
198- 43; 
46- 9; 
144- 12; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


; 23-30 


; '26-’30 
; 20-30 
; 26-30 
; 728-30 


°24-’30* 


"22-30 
"24-30 
’23-'30 
°24-30* 
°24-'30 


*28-’30 
’20-’30 
25-’30* 
20-30 
’22-30 


8; ’22-30 


"26-30 
26-30 
”23-30* 
23-30 
26-30 


; °24-’30 
; *20-’30* 
; ’26-’30 
; '26-’30 
; 23-30 
; °24-’30 
; 25-30 
; ’26-'30 
; 28-30 
; °22-’30 


; °23-’30* 
; '22-’30* 
; '22-’30 
; ’20-’30 
; ’22-30 
; °26-'30 
; 20-30 
; 728-30 
; ’26-’30* 
; °27-30 
; 721-30 


; '24-’30* 
; ’28-'30 
; 22-30 
; ’27-’30 
; 22-30 


’22-’30* 
’29-30 
23-30 


’24-’30 
27-30 
’22-30 
’20-’30 


in common stock. 





47 - 15% 
5434- 36 
56 - 43 
48 - 31% 
84%- 4614 
3834- 1856 
421%- 21 
20%- 8% 
5234- 305% 


3714- 10% 
10334- 833% 
4414. 337% 
26 - 11 

13%- 534 
89 - 41% 
34 - 1914 
17934-117 

6014- 37% 
20%- 914 
10%- 4 

3834- 1834 


15%- 8% 
i a 


ay. Dy 
35%4- 18 

61 - 37% 
9134- 60% 
63'%4- 36% 
547%- 40% 
21%- 11% 


103%4- 71% 
43%- 21% 
106%4- 66% 
163%4- 534 
2634- 9% 
4234- 14 

291% - “, 

40%- 2 

8334- 554 
10 - 3% 
3934- 183% 
5054- - 26% 


132 

4434- 20% 
132%- 71% 
88 - 25 
94%- 63 
217-139 
90%- 56% 
11 - 4% 
60%- 30% 


54%- 38 
11%- 5% 
361%4- 24 
50%4- 195% 
64 - 42% 
85 - 28 
165%- 4% 
203%%- 6% 
7%- 2% 
9614- 72 
5814- 28 


271%4- 12 
2414- 11% 
9714- 60% 
193%4- 5% 
10%- 6 
2534- 10 
5414- 4034 
26 - 1534 


6234- 9 
6314- 447% 
15%- 6% 
32%- 16 


(d) Year ended March 31. 

(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


%o 


1 


. Li . 
AI WHS! oo: 
Ne WQODN- 


WAAN Woonur, 
- WebNS NEW: 


> RO : 
* NAD 


6 et 
a oh 
WO + « e 


— 


. —_ . —_ 
» DOPUMP HS. OHO. SPAN? 


* ) BNAAW NV: ObW:- 


87 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


746 
2,774 
3,724 
1,298 

12,664 
2,162 
13,103 
25,518 
17,809 
1,291 
1,961 


9,850 
2,540 
2,408 
3,297 
24,847 
700 
4,386 
2,223 


9,000 
2221 


o,ee 


1,775 
5,140 


*Including prices on old stock. 

(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before cherane for depletion, 
in common stock, 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
G) Year ended August 31. 
Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Div. 
N.. ¥-3. B Rate 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southeru Railway ......... as 
Standard Brands. .........03. 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker Corp........... 1.20 
Texas Corporation. ....<5..:. 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... F 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3 
Tobacco: Prodticts..........:.. ee 
PRUSAIMOEIER -isccoc00300:00 0.40 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 5 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
WAIOn: PACiN, 56sec sues 10 


United Aircraft & Transport 
RIPMECE: BOGE sae inieinocs.e.oe.0.e-s 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 


WD); tos MARS os oiscerccssn.ccs 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... : 
ES ede a 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 1 
1. Es 5s cae ca sunce nx 
Wey Wei MMR Sos cr aubisiaresa ticsaxs 4 
Wapash Ranway ss <.sciccics.c 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... - 
Western Union............ 8 


Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... a 


White Motors ............ 1 
Willys-Overland .......... Ee 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”’....... 


Amer. Gas & Electric..... $it 
Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 2 
BN ME dc eaneaneiace ne 
Braziiian Traction ......... 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”.. 1.75 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
Cites SOPViee. cocoa cs ccs 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”........ 1.20 
Ford of Engiand......:.... 0.37 
Goliad Sache... osc. ee 
CR A Sah bene sa ended 1.50 
Peie. AO oa wi Sacnincek 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... - 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... is 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 3a 
Newmont Mining.......... La 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
ROR 6c o aiacivs Geass occ 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
Sit. RBI ADEE. 3 55.0 cia sa os 0.60 
Shenandoah Corp. ........ : 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
IEE NOs, had ash ais 6:4 velaeiaes Ye 
Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders........... 


United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light.... 1 


Vevor cs i C)) [es Z 


(c) Year ended February 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(t) Plus 4% 


Long Term 
Price Range 


; ’27-’30 
; ’27-’30 
> “22-30 
- 722-30 
; 726-30 
; ’25-30 
; ’26-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; 24-30 
; 20-30 
; ’'24-'30 


; 26-30 
; ’26-'30 
; ’22-’30* 
; *22-’30* 
; ’29-’30 


; '23-’30* 
; 24-30 
; 24-30 
; ’29-’30 
; 26-30 
2; ’29-’30 
; 721-30 
; °22-’30 
3; ’27-’30 
; "22-30" 
; °25-’30 
; ’22-30 
; ’20-'30 


; 22-30 
7; ’24-’30 
; ’22-’30 
; 27-30 
; 22-30 
; °22-'30 
3; "25-30 
; ’26-’30* 


- 925-30 
* "25-30 
3; '24-’30 
> 929-°30 
* 925-'30 
2; °29-'30 
~ §28-"30 
* *25="30 
a> Sas 
; °26-’30* 


; °25-’30 


; ’28-’30 


; ’29-'30 
; 28-30 


; ’28-’30* 
; 22-30 


28; ’23-'30 


; ’28-30 
; '29-30 


; ’29-’30 
- 929-30 
: °25-’30 
; ’29-'30 
» “Ze~ 30 
; ’29-'30 
+ '29-30 
> 929-'30 
- '290-30 
: '23-30* 
* 123'30* 
; ’27-’30 
s 20-30" 


: '24-30* 


: "28-'30 
; '29-'30 
2: '27-'30 
; '25-'30* 
; ’24-'30* 
28. 
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Prices 1931 Approx. = 
High Low Prices 


17%4- 7% 
5414- 36 


10914- 67% 


657%- 27 

20%- 14% 
8834- 55% 
513%4- 31% 
521%4- 30% 
26 - 13% 
21%- 8 

26 - 14% 


36%4- 18 
5534- 29% 
59 - 2814 
3%- 1% 
18 - 65% 


7534- 40 
265¢- 14 


2051-137 


387%-20% 
6734- 48%4 
3714- 253% 
50 - 33 

773;- 243% 
1034- 35% 
37%- 20 

3634- 13% 
20%- 10% 


15234- 83% 


26 - 8 
203%%- 434 


15034- 90% 


36%- 2 


10734- a 


261%4- 1514 
8 - 3% 
725%- 5434 


224 - 90 


123%4- 6% 


19%- 85% 
2334- 11% 
6%- 3 
2814- 1234 
195%- 10 
12%4- 6% 
2034- 9% 


101 - 77 


61 - 31% 
291%4- 14% 
19%- 95% 
11%- 43% 
7514- 38 
72 - 49% 
ll - 3% 
251%4- 1414 
6%- 3% 
51 - 35 
58%- 23% 
15%4- 9% 


1523¢-114 


8%- 4% 
10 - 5 


21%4- 10% 
8%- 3% 
3814- 193% 
235%- 155% 
6214- 35 

50 - 3234 
3034- 2414 


83-35% 


10%- 4% 
344- 175% 
14%2- 6% 


6934- 22% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
in stock. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% 
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Stocks of Industrial Companies 


Offer Attractive Yields 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Preferred Stocks of Leading Industrials 


O many forecast- Approx. Shares 1930 
ers, depending on Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earn. 
pet theories, have Am. Bank Note...... 63 $3 49 89,913 $24.95 


shot wide of the mark 


: ? 

in predicting commence- Am. Smelt. & Ref.... 92 6 64 200,000 37.99 
ment of the recovery in Cora Prodects........ 150 7 4.6 250,000 55.87 
business that the inex- ; : 
perienced investor has Liggett & Myers..... 142 7 48 225,141 106.61 
begun to lose faith in National Lead........ 140 7 49 243,676 19.19 
all of them. ; : 

This fact, combined Quaker Oats......... 1200 6 5.0 180,000 33.35 


with the loss of con- 


ness in 1929, when a 


1931 Range 
High Low great many new issues 
66% 54 were offered to the pub- 
lic. Paper currency 

% A 

102% 837% and postage stamps are 
152% 146% also made for foreign 
governments and _ insti- 
146 1377/2 tutions. Products in- 
143 136 clude check forms and 


commercial paper used 
in general business. 
Wholly owned subsid- 





fidence resulting from 
bank troubles, dividend 
reductions, earnings shrinkage, etc., ex- 
plains the attitude of monied interests in 
refusing to try to anticipate the rebound 
by placing funds in securities offering 
higher returns. Thus, the spread between 
current money rates and the yield on 
second grade issues or on reasonably well 
secured senior stocks is much wider than 
normal. 

Eventually this gap will be closed. As 
business conditions begin to improve, less 
timid capital will begin to flow into secu- 
rities offering a fair return and reasonable 
security. That means that if money rates 
continue low, as seems probable for sev- 
eral months to come, prices of securities 
yielding, say, 6 per cent., will gradually 
rise, bringing down the return more in 
line with money rates. This development 
generally makes its appearance first in 
good second-grade bonds, then in sound 
preferred stocks and eventually in the 
more speculative senior issues. 


S the cycle swings into the pros- 
+X perity period, common stocks, offer- 
ing prospects of appreciation as well as 
entailing greater risks, come into popu- 
larity and low-yielding 


fails to forecast the exact time of market 
fluctuations; it merely indicates long-term 
trends. 

Under such conditions sound preferred 
stocks, with dividends well protected even 
in times of reduced earnings, offer attrac- 
tive yields for the investor willing to as- 
sume moderate business risks and anx- 
ious to obtain a yield of about 5 to 6 
per cent. A group of senior stocks of 
industrial concerns is discussed here. Pre- 
ferred shares of public utilities legal for 
life insurance investments generally 
afford a slightly lower yield. 

Among industrial preferred shares the 
following may be considered as representa- 
tive issues of several diversified industries : 
American Smelting & Refining, American 
Bank Note, Corn Products Refining, Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco, National Lead and 
Quaker Oats. 


* the field of engraving and printing of 
securities, currency, stamps, etc., the 
American Bank Note Company is recog- 
nized as a dominant factor. The company 
specializes in engraving and printing secu- 
rities and enjoyed a large volume of busi- 


iaries in England and 
Canada handle a sub- 
stantial part of the foreign business. There 
is no funded debt ahead of the preferred 
stock, which consists of 89,913 shares of 
6 per cent. $50 par value. The senior ssue 
is followed by 652,773 shares of $10 par 
common stock. 

Net income fell last year to $2,244,- 
000, equal to $24.95 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock, from $3,381,000, or $37.60 
a share on the senior stock, in 1929. 
Common stock earnings dropped to $3.02 
a share from $4.77 in 1929. 

Earnings continued to sag in the first 
three months this year, net income falling 
to $104,000, equal to 5 cents a share on 
the common, from $722,000, or 99 cents a 
share, in the corresponding period of 1930. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior stock at the rate of $3 a year 
since organization in 1906. Distribution 
on the junior shares, including frequent 
extras, have been liberal. 


HE American Smelting & Refining 
Company is one of the world’s lead- 

ing factors in the metal industry. The com- 
pany is a prominent producer of copper, 
lead, zinc, silver and gold and is one of 
the leading smelters of 





bonds and _ preferred 
stocks begin to lose 9 
favor. In the meantime 
money rates have been 8 
rising and the spread 
once more begins to take ” 


form with senior secu- 
rities offering a lower 
yield than money rates. 6 

This relationship be- 
tween money rates and 
yields on second grade 


securities provides a 4 
fairly good index of 

‘changing trends in 
financial markets, 


1920 1921 





-although, of course, it 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS TIMES EARNED 





1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


1928 


metals. The company is 
heavily interested in 
Revere Copper & Brass, 
which absorbed the 
Michigan Copper & 
Brass Company, in 
which American Smelt- 
ing owned a dominant 
interest. American 
Smelting sold its Bal- 
timore rod and_ sheet 
mills in 1927 to the 
General Cable Corpora- 
tion in exchange for ob- 
ligations and stock. It 
increased its investment 
in the company last 


1929 1930 
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Stock Market 
Theory & Practice 


By R. W. Schabacker 
Financial Editor, FORBES 








Read What Authorities 
Say About This Book: 


LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co.: “A com- 
petent and comprehensive book for stu- 
dents of the stock market. Scholarly- 
simple-straight-forward. The best 
available guide for those engaged in 
security speculation.” 

CARL SNYDER, Statistician, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York: “It is far 
and away the most complete and ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject that I 
know of and is done with great care 
and attention to detail.” 

GILBERT M. CLAYTON, Statistician, 
Chicago Stock Exchange: “I am de- 
lighted with the wealth of material in 
Stock Market Theory and Practice. 
Anyone interested in this subject will 
certainly find the book an important 
addition to his business library.” 


ROGER W. BABSON: “Should be 
helpful to all who read and study it. 
The author has done a fine piece of 
work.” 


LAWRENCE H. SLOAN, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Standard Statistics Co., Inc.: 
“This book is probably the most com- 
prehensive volume in this particular 
field which has thus far been published. 
It runs the whole gamut of security 
market practice.” 


FINANCIAL WORLD: “Not for 
many years has there been such a 
worthwhile contribution to the bibliog- 
raphy of Wall Street.” 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK AT 
OUR EXPENSE! 


“Stock Market Theory and Practice” 
has been received with a storm of en- 
thusiasm by the thousands of investors 
who have read it. All are proclaiming its 
extraordinary value. Send for a copy 
of this book and examine it with no 
expense to yourself. Fill in the coupon 
NOW while you think of it! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
o as will examine “Stock Market Theory 
and Practice’ for five days at your ex- 
ag After that time I will return 
k or remit $7.50. 
0 Pee find $7.50. Send me “Stock 
arket Theory and Practice.” 

















year. Funded debt of American Smelting 
amounts to about $36,000,000, and this is 
followed by 500,000 shares of 7 per cent. 
preferred, 200,000 shares of 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred, each of $100 par, and 1,829,940 
shares of common stock of no par value. 

Net income slumped last year to $11,099,- 
000, equal to $22.20 a share on the $7 pre- 
ferred, from $21,832,000, or $3.66 a share, 
in 1929. Earnings on common stock were 
equivalent to $3.77 a share, against $10.02 
in 1929, 

Dividend payments on the 7 per cent. 
preferred have been made regularly since 
the company’s organization. Payments on 
the junior stock have been made in vary- 
ing amounts in each year since 1904, except 


in 1922. 


ITH a diversified line of products, the 

Corn Products Refining Company 
serves several markets. Its principal 
manufactures include corn syrup, starch 
and glucose, of which it is one of the 
leading producers. Other items are poultry 
and dairy feeds. A large part of produc- 
tion goes direct to important industrial 
consumers, while about one-third is mar- 
keted to wholesale and retail distributors 
in packaged form. 

A funded debt of about $1,700,000 comes 
ahead of an issue of 250,000 shares of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of $100 
par value. Common shares outstanding 
number 2,530,000 of $25 par value. 

Net income dropped off last year to 
$13,969,000, excluding profits on security 
sales, equal to $55.87 on the preferred and 
to $4.82 a share on the common, from 
$15,648,000, or $62.59 and $5.49 on the 
preferred and common, respectively, in 
1929. Earnings continued to shrink in 
the first three months of this year, income 
totaling $2,389,000, or 77 cents a share 
on the common, against $3,152,000, or 
$1.07 a share, in the first quarter of 1930. 

Dividends have been paid regularly 
on the senior stock since 1918 and since 
1920 distributions have been generous on 
the common shares. 


bbe Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany is one of the three largest do- 
mestic cigarette producers, its products in- 
cluding several well known brands of 
cigarettes, smoking tobaccos and small 
cigars. 

The company has a funded debt of about 
$28,000,000, 225,141 shares of 7 per cent. 
preferred stock of $100 per value, and two 
classes of common stock, each of $25 par. 
Of the junior stock there are outstanding 
859,856 shares of voting stock and 2,277,063 
shares of class “B” non-voting. 

Net income rose last year to $24,002,000, 
equal to $106.61 a share on the preferred 
and $7.15 a share on the common, from 

22,017,000, or $97.79 and $7.82 a share on 
the preferred and common respectively, in 
1929, 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior issue since 1913, while distri- 
butions on the common shares have been 
made in varying amounts since 1912. The 
company was incorporated late in 1911 as 
a result of the dissolution of the old Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company under a court 
ruling in 1911. 


‘| National Lead Company has be- 
come one of the leading factors in its 
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field, manufacturing products derived from 
lead and tin, such as painters’ materials, 
including white lead and oils: Other prod- 
ucts include plumbers’ supplies, printers’ 
metals, lead oxides and a number of mis- 
cellaneous lead products. Its operations 
extend to the foreign field, and subsidiaries 
are owned in Canada and in other foreign 
countries, as well as in several parts of 
the United States. 

There are two classes of $100 par pre- 
ferred stock, 243,676 shares of Class “A” 
7 per cent. preferred and 103,277 shares 
of Class “B” 6 per cent. preferred, as well 
as 309,831 shares of common stock of $10 
par value. The company has no bonds. 

Sales last year reached $76,700,000. Net 
income dropped to $4,675,000 from $10,- 
223,000, including non-recurring profits, in 
1929. This showing was equivalent to 
$41.95 a share on the preferred and $25.49 
a share on the common in 1929, against 
$19.19 and $7.58 a share on the preferred 
and common, respectively, last year. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior shares since 1893 and on the 
common stock in varying amounts since 


1906. 


NE of the leading cereal manufacturers 

of the country, the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, has been expanding its markets in 
recent years. Its products include several 
well known brands of breakfast foods, pan- 
cake flour, etc., and these are manufac- 
tured in strategically located plants near 
the source of raw materials. Subsidiary 
manufacturing and selling organizations 
are owned in Canada and in European 
countries. 

The company has no funded debt. Its 
capitalization consists of 180,000 shares of 
6 per cent. preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 702,000 shares of no par value 
common stock. 

Net income dropped last year to $6,004,- 
000, equal to $33.35 a share on the pre- 
ferred and to $7.01 a share on the com- 
mon stock from $8,735,000, or $48.53 and 
$13.09 a share on the preferred and com- 
mon stock, respectively, in 1929. 

Dividends have been paid regularly on 
the senior stock since 1902, the company 
having been organized late in 1901, and 
payments have been made in varying 
amounts on the common stock since 1906. 


H. R. Daniel has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and director of S. W. Straus & 
Company, to become a partner in the in- 
vestment firm of E. D. Babcock & Co. 

James H. Kepper, vice-president, Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, was elected a director of the 
Commercial Credit Company. 

O. A. Jennings was elected vice-presi- 
dent and commercial manager of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company. 

Earle H. Reynolds, president of the 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, was 
elected president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association. 


Statistical figures on a variety of dif- 
ferent companies are included in a booklet 
recently issued by Lehman Brothers, New 
York City. The pamphlet shows capitali- 
zation, earnings, etc., for the chief cor- 


porations with which the firm has been 
identified in financing. 


AUG 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business and 


Industry in Action 


OOSTING RAILROAD BUSI- 
B NESS—Spurred by brisk competi- 
tion, the telegraph companies have been in- 
venting all sorts of new ways of building 
supplementary income, adding to service 
(July 15, page 47, July 1, page 63, June 
15, page 74.) Perhaps the railroads, with 
their economic dilemma, will follow suit. 
You can carry your motor car as a “pas- 
senger” on the Pennsylvania Railroad now. 
Suppose you want it with you at the Sum- 
mer resort, in a hurry. You buy five 
tickets, two of which may be used by 
two people for riding on the train. The 
other three are for your car, which will 
come by fast freight, with a promise that 
it will not be more than 24 hours behind 
you. . . . The same railroad has also 
placed summer-cool (insulated, iced, cold- 
radiatored) dining cars in service. 
Northern Pacific Railway, in July, began 
door-to-door freight delivery from Seattle 
and Tacoma to the Yakima Valley and 
beyond the Cascade Mountains. 


| ALF-WAY” — Another company 

which makes stepping stones out 
of depressions is Procter & Gamble; “the 
company always makes its greatest strides 
in periods of depression,” Chairman Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter has said. (For Kel- 
logg Company’s version, see Profitable 
Management, June 1.) 

P & G_ advertising appropriations, 
always large, are larger than ever. Mean- 
while, as the business grows, millions of 
dollars are being invested in strategic 
location of new plants that will reduce 
distribution costs. The Baltimore unit, 
opened late last year,‘ cuts costs for the 
Atlantic seaboard. The enlarged Kirk 
plants, in Chicago, serve the Middle West. 
Cotton oil plants at Portsmouth, Virginia, 
acquired this Spring, are being enlarged, 
will make the company’s complete line of 
edible products using oil from 15 P & G 
crushing mills in Southern states. Now 
a California plant is being opened at Long 
Beach; it began making Crisco in July, 
by October will be producing a full line 
of soap products. 


0,000 STORES MODERNIZE—Some 

facts told to Southern business men 
over the radio by Frederick M. Fesker, 
newly appointed Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (Fores, 
June 15, page 73), the other day. 
Three years ago, results of the govern- 
ment’s Louisville grocery survey were pre- 
sented, showed tremendous wastes in the 
average store. In Florida, retail grocery 
associations set up model stores at Jack- 
sonville and Orlando, illustrating principles 
revealed in the Louisville survey. Within 
a few months, more than 200 stores in the 
State were modernized, some of which, as 
a result, reported 50 per cent. increase in 
volume of business. ... z A similar model 
store has recently been opened at Nor- 


folk, another is planned for Charleston. 
Throughout the country 50,000 stores have 
been remodeled in the movement for mod- 
ernization, Director Feiker estimates. 


\ THY SALES MOUNT—Up go sales, 

even now, for some companies. ... 
Ohmer Fare Register Company for five 
months of this year sold more than twice 
as many cash registers as in the same 
months last year. Reasons, as given to 
Forses by H. B. Ohmer, vice-president: 
(1) Organization and sales promotional 
work. (2) Introduction of new types. 
(3) Application to new fields of useful- 
ness. (4) Extension of dealer organiza- 
tion. (5) Monthly, quarterly and yearly 
competitive contest between five sales 
divisions, with definite quotas and cash 
prizes. . . . John David, New York chain 
of men’s stores, increased business in men’s 
suits 31.7 per cent. (in dollars, 6.2 per 
cent.), as against the same period of 1930. 
Reason, told to Forses by Mr. David: 
“We were in a very mobile position, took 
advantage of every market condition by 
presenting to the public unusual value and 
quality at low prices.” 


LF TO THE MINUTE—The new 
three-wheel motor cycle (Forbes, June 
15, page 37) has been put into service by 
Cadillac Motor Company. Cadillac owners 
anywhere in the country will be able, it 
is said, to have their cars brought to 
the office, picked up at home and taken 
to the service garage, or moved anywhere 
from anywhere by one man... . A 33-story 
building being constructed for Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society will be the first 
large office building in the United States 
with unified antenna system (June 15, 
page 37) for the operation of radio re- 
ceivers in every office. Each office will 
have a wall plate socket, from which wires 
will pass in special conduit, free from 
electrical interference, to two antennae on 
the roof... . The system is not like that 
of hotels, where only three or four stations 
may be received. Sets of any make may be 
plugged into the wall socket and operated 
just as ordinarily, receiving any of the 
many programs the antenna picks up, and 
powered by central equipment. This makes 
for better technical reception and elimi- 
nates the necessty for ugly and dangerous 
wires running from windows to roof. 

In connection with the Philadelphia in- 
stallation, and looking into the future when 
other offices will be radio equipped, the 
National Broadcasting Company expects, 
it is said, to put special programs for busi- 
ness men on the air. 


Readers may feel free to write to ForBes, 
care of this column, for further informa- 
tion about any modern management prac- 
tice concerning which the editors might 
have information. 
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Our Unique Offer! 


Tear out this advertisement, print your name 
and address on the margin, and we will enter 
your subscription to our weekly bulletin, “The 
Trend of Stock Prices’ for 1 year (52 issues). 
At the end of 1 month, send us $15, the price for 
one year; or cancel, without cost or obligation. 
Fair enough, isn’t it? 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. 


Investment and Trading Counsel 


366 Madison Ave., New York City 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the tenth quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable September 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at close of 
business August 15, 1931. 

A dividend of 15¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the tenth quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable September 
30, 1931, to stockholders of record at close 
of business September 11, 1931. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasurer 














San Francisco, California 
August 4th, 1931 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oi] Company of California held today 
dividend No. 22 of 62% cents per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on September 15th, 1931, to all stock- 
holders of record as shown by the transfer books 
of the corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business on August 15th, 


1931. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 














Please Mention ForBeEs 
W hen Writing to 


Advertisers 
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FORBES for 


Digest of Corporation News 


AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. Co.—Entire staff 
of Bell Laboratories, Inc., performing 83% 
of its work for Western Electric Co., Inc., 
was placed on a five-day week basis. This 
affected about 4,500 persons. Executive 
staff of Western Electric Co., Inc., also 
accepted a five-day week work basis. 


AMERICAN WooLen Co.—Operations re- 
sumed at Saranac Mill at Blackstone, 
Mass., after a year’s idleness. 


AviATION Corp. (DeEL.)—August 1, re- 
duction of 10% was made in round trip 
rates over entire system of American Air- 
ways, subsidiary. 


BARNSDALL Corp.—Omitted dividends on 
A and B stocks. Last distributions were 
25 cents a share on May 11, 1931. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Declared divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on common stock, 
payable Nov. 14 to holders of record Oct. 
16, 1931. This marked reduction from $1 
a share declared payable Aug. 15, 1931, 
prior to which disbursements were made 
at rate of $1.50 a share quarterly on com- 
mon. 


BLuE RipcE Corp.—Net asset value, in- 
cluding wholly owned subsidiaries, valued 
at cost less reserve was $76,691,770 on 
June 30, 1931, which was after retirement 
during six months ended at that date, of 
$1,145,000 par value of preference stock. 
Net assets at close of 1930 were $83,838,- 
911. After allowing par value for the 
preference stock, net asset value for com- 
mon was stated at $4.47 a share on June 
30, 1931, against $5.17 a share on Dec. 31, 
1930. Unrealized depreciation increased by 
$1,418,198 over the six months. 


Brown SHoE Co.—Awarded contract for 
53,676 pairs of Service shoes for $2.44%4 
per pair net. 


Buenos ArrEs (Prov. or )—Government 
called for payment Sept. 1, 1931, at 100 
and interest, $249,000 of its refunding ex- 
ternal 6% bonds, of 1928, due March 1, 
1961, at Hallgarten & Co. and Kissell, 
Kinnicutt & Co., New York. 


BurrouGHs ADBING MACHINE Co.—An- 
nounced new combination bank machine, 
designed to handle each of three jobs of 
interior proving, transit letter writing, and 
miscellaneous adding with speed of spe- 
cialized machines. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING Corp.—Announced 
opening prices for 1931 on four varieties 
of canned fruits, with reductions ranging 
from 15 to 40 cents a case from 1930 leve!. 

Curips CompAny—Voted to omit quar- 
terly dividend on common stock. Last pay- 
ment was 60 cents a share on June 10, 1931. 

CHRYSLER Corp.—Dodge Brothers, div- 
ision of Chrysler, has added three new 
de luxe models to its line of six and eight- 
cylinder passenger cars. A five-passenger 
coupe on Dodge eight chassis was listed at 
$1,135 for Detroit, in addition to roadsters 
on six and eight chassis listing at $850 and 


$1,095 respectively. Free wheeling was 
optional at extra cost of $20. 

Coca-Cota Co.—Sales in last two months 
have shown marked increase. July was an 
exceptionally good month, reflecting hot 
weather prevailing over greater part of 
country. Sales for first 12 days of July 
exceeded corresponding 1930 period by 
160,000 galions. 


CoLtorapo Fuet & Iron—Basic wage 
scale at coal mines will be reduced $1.27 
a day to $5.25 a day. Reduction was said 
to be necessary because of “competitive 
business conditions.” 

Consot. AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING 
Corp.—Stockholders approved changing 
common stock from no par to $1 par. One 
new share would be issued ,in exchange for 
each old share. Purpose of amendment 
was to reduce franchise taxes. 


Druc, Inc.—Announced that Louis K. 
Liggett Co., subsidiary, had bought J. C. 
Brady’s three drug stores in Fall River. 


Fisk Rupser Co.—Announced stockhold- 
ers’ protective commitee stated in first let- 
ter directly to stockholders, that represent- 
atives of holders of funded debt, who in 
past had been disposed to seek liquidation, 
had shown willingness to go ahead with a 
reorganization. No definite plan, however, 
had been agreed upon. Hence, it was im- 
perative that committee have backing of a 
large majority of all classes of stock in 
order to strengthen its position in negotia- 
tions, and stockholders were urged to make 
immediate deposit with New York Trust 
Co., depository for all classes of preferred 
stock, and Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, for common stock. 
Springfield-Chapin National Bank & Trust 
Company, Springfield, Mass., was sub-de- 
positary for all classes of stock. 

Forp Moror Co.—River Rouge plant 
will resume operations in September, 1931. 

GENERAL Motors Corp.—Export of cars 
to Germany has continued steady at a 
low volume despite present German dif- 
ficulties, and operation of Opel plant has 
not been adversely affected to date. 

GoopyEAR TirE & Rusper Co.—Is intro- 
ducing new tire to be known as Speedway. 
It will sell below price of any of Good- 
year’s present line and will be handled by 
Goodyear dealers only. 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co.—Have com- 
pleted arrangements for new factory at 
Anna, IIl. 


PARKER Rust-Proor Co.—Under date of 
July 20th stockholders were notified that 
until further notice company would pur- 
chase for retirement its outstanding pre- 
ferred stock at $11 a share. Certificates 
were to be sent to company direct, or Peo- 
ples State Bank, Detroit. 

Rapro Corp. or AMERICA—First inform- 
ation concerning new television system of 
R.C.A.-Victor Co., subsidiary, has become 
available with claim that it is four times 
as efficient as anything previously exhibit- 


ed to public. Disclosure came in applica- 
tion for an experimental television station 
at Portland, Me., to use the apparatus. 


RicHFIELD Or Co. oF CALIFORNIA— 
There is apparently no prospect of an 
early Richfield Oil Co. reorganization. No 
plan is being considered or formulated by 
any of the interests involved. Unfavorable 
state of security markets was obviously 
adverse to public financing to raise from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 of new capital 
required. 


Rio DE JANEIRO (City oF BraziL)— 
Failed to pay interest due August 1, 1931, 
on its 614% external secured sinking fund 
bonds, maturing 1953. 


STANDARD Ort or New YorK—Stock- 
holders approved merger with Vacuum Oil 
Co., increase in authorized capital from 
18,000,000 shares to 40,000,000 and change 
of name to Socony-Vacuum Corp. Addi- 
tional stock would provide for share ex- 
change incident to Vacuum Oil acquisition 
while remainder would be issued from time 
to time to acquire other properties and for 
other corporate purposes. Vacuum Oil 
stockholders would receive two and one- 
half shares of Socony-Vacuum stock for 
each share surrendered for cancellation. 
Stockholders of Standard Oil of New 
York would receive an equal amount of 
new certificates bearing new title. 


TRANSAMERICA Corp.—Dividend of 10 
cents a share paid July 25, 1931, was dis- 
bursed from paid-in surplus. 

Unirep States Bonn & MortGaAceE Corp. 
—Reorganization plan proposed for this 
company, dated July 10th, 1931, stated that 
outstanding capital stock consisted of 27,- 
652 shares of $100 par preferred and 157,- 
512 shares of no par common. It was 
proposed to authorize three new classes of 
stock, and to exchange such stock for 
shares of present preferred and common 
and outstanding dividend scrip. Authorized 
capitalization on new basis would consist 
of 100,000 shares no par prior preferred, 
20,000 shares class A participating com- 
mon, and 1,000 shares class B participat- 
ing common. 

U. S. Sree, Corp.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1 a share on common, pay- 
able Sept. 29th to holders of record Aug. 
31, 1931, thus reducing payment to $4 per 
annum basis from $7 heretofore. 

Vacuum Orr Co.—Secretary, in letter to 
stockholders, urged deposit of certificates 
of stock immediately pursuant to agreement 
of merger with Standard Oil of New York. 

WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co.—Stated 
situation unchanged since statement of 
April 21, 1931, and $2 annual dividend will 
be maintained. Volume of business is 
holding on about same level. A slight im- 


provement has been shown in demand for 
air-brake equipment, and sales of subsidiary 
Union Switch & Signal Co. have been 
fairly active though not so large as a year 
ago when this unit was exceptionally busy. 
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Good Grounds for Suit 

An electric specialty company in our 
home town has a most peculiar damage 
suit filed against it. The plaintiff’s 
petition contains these words: 

“Plaintiff alleges that this defendant 
represented to her that this range would 
not become heated on the upper surface 
of the oven. ‘That plaintiff, relying 
wholly upon this defendant’s represen- 
tations, placed her bath tub in the 
kitchen near the range. That, upon 
emerging from the tub, plaintiff's foot 
accidentally came into contact with the 
soap upon the floor and she was thus 
compelled to sit upon the range. That, 
although she arose therefrom in all 
diligence, she discovered she had been 
branded ‘H-47’."—$5 prize to H. A. 
Palet, Germantown, Pa. 


AUGUST 15, 


Something in a Name 


A bootblack was puffing away at a 
cigar when a patron, to have a little 
fun at the boy’s expense, asked him 
if he always smoked cigars. 

“Yes, sir; pretty often,” answered the 
boy. 

“What 
smoke?” 

“*Robinson Crusoe,’ sir.” 

He whose shoes were being shined 
pondered a little. “I never heard of 
that brand,” he admitted. 

“Tt’s a name I’ve given ’em myself,” 
announced the boy. “You see, Guv’nor, 
Old Crusoe was a_ castaway.”—Ex- 
change. 


brand do you _ generally 


And Who Cares? 


The teacher was drilling her class in 
the principles of subtraction. ‘Now, if 
you subtract twenty-five from thirty- 
seven, what’s the difference?” 

“Yeah, that’s what I say,” answered 
one of her pupils. “I think it’s the 
bunk, too.”—Exchange. 


ee 


A Future Business Leader 


An enterprising youngster had started 
a new business. His business card gives 
the following information: 
Mr. Gerald Allen, Jr. 
Personal Escorter 
Tots and Kiddies took 
to school and returned, 
prompt in perfect cond- 
dishin—if received that 
way. Military discipline. 
Rates 25c a week. Refined 
conversashin. No extra 
charge for nose wipin. 
All I ast is a trial. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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THERE REALLY 
SHOULD BE RAINBOWS 
IN THESE SHOWERS... 


Many are the songs sung in Statler showers. 
these summer days. Sleepy-eyed travelers take 
to them the first thing in the morning. A few 
minutes under a bracing needle-spray, and they’re 
fit to conquer empires— and peevish dispositions. 

And at night, when our guests come back to 
their rooms — hot, tired, wilted — they make a 
bee-line for this hot-weather relief. For ten, 
fifteen minutes, they stand neck deep in cool, 
showering water. And as their temperature goes 
down . . . and energy flows back into their limp 
bodies .. . they sing a merry tune... and recall, 
without envy, the invigorating joys of the old 
swimming hole. 

Our guests know, too, there’s one of these 
showers in every Statler bathroom. In most, it’s 
in combination with a tub —a deep, gleaming, 
white tub, big enough for one to stretch in 
luxuriously. 

The bathrooms are ample in size, and well 
equipped. The mirror is correctly lighted. There’s 
a generous supply of soap— and, always, an 
abundance of immaculate towels. And one of the 
most welcome conveniences to summer-travelers 
is the circulating ice water — always available 
at the push of a button. 

And you'll find every other Statler feature just 
as satisfactory, just as “shipshape” as the show- 
ers. For the hotels that first taught travelers to 
expect a priv ate bathroom with shower . . . morn- 
radio reception . 


ing newspaper... . and many 


another convenience, with every room... con- 


tinue to set the pace for the dest in hotel equipment.. 


HOTELS STATLER 


CLEVEL 
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AND 
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ON BUFFALO 
DETROINIT $T. LOUIS 
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.An Unbiased 
Answer, 


What are the business man’s interests, and as a result of them, ; 
what does he read? We have put months of study in developing ; 
an interesting and short visualized answer to these important 
questions —and it’s non-competitive. 





The advertising significance of this answer is obvious. We'll 
be pleased to send a representative with it at any time you 
may suggest. Even advertisers and agencies may clip coupons 
without incurring obligations. 


Of course, we'll show the importance and exact function of 
WORLD'S WORK, but in addition, the service of other publica- 
tions 1s considered. The entire study gives an interesting and intelli- 

- gent answer—and an original one. 








Advertising Department 


WORLD’S WORK 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 


Please send a representative with the visualized study of the business man’s interests and reading habits. 
Have him come 























